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Save  Your  Money 

And  when  you  get  a  dollar 
deposit  It  with 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

TI7B  pay  4  per  cent  Interest  on  savings 
"  deposits  In  any  amount,  from  $1.00  to 
$5,000.  Larger  amounts  only  taken  under 
special  arrangements  with  tbe  President  or 
Cashier.    Write  for  any  Information  desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH   President. 
GEORGE  M.  CANNON,  Cashier. 
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SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


JUST     RECEIVED. 


Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list. 


Desetfet  flecus 
book  store. 

6  /I\alr>  Street,   -  5alt  CaKe  ?ity. 


fl  IWflfl  TpflT  ALWAYS  THREATENS 

To  have  his  home  insured  and  has  it  cremated 
before  he  does  it  learns  a  lesson  that  will  bring 
him  many  regrets.  The  fire  fiend  will  not  wait 
for  you  to  insure ;  it  has  no  conscience,  so  you 
should  do  your  duty  in  this  direction  right  away 
and  protect  yourself.  We  are  waiting  for  you  to 
come  in  and  insure  in  the  Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah. 
We  write  Plate  Glass  and  Fire  Insurance. 

HOME  Fl  NANCE  COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

'T^T-  26  SOOTH  Main  St..  SALT  Lake  Citv. 
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::  READY  FOR  SPRING 


With  the  finest  line  of  CARPETS,  RUGS, 
CURTAINS  and  WALL  PAPER  we  have 
ever  shown.  Many  of  the  patterns  are 
exclusive,  and  the  largeness  of  our  pur- 
chases permits  us  to  name,  quality  con- 
sidered, prices  as  low  or  lower  than  you 
will  find  elsewhere.  Your  inspection  of 
the  new  slock  is  requested. 

^  Utah'*  Greatest  Department  Store.       •  ■ 
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MERCY  DAY    OUR  ANIMAL   FRIENDS. 


A   SELF-EDUCATED    BIRD. 

OLLY  was  an  orphan.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  made  in- 
to pigeon  pie  before  she  was  old 
enough  to  eat  without  having 
the  food  dropped  into  her  mouth. 
The  lady  who  killed  her  parents 
without  knowing  that  in  the 
home  nest  there  was  a  helpless 
birdie  dependent  upon  them  for 
support,  was  sorry  when  she 
found  poor  Polly,  but  her  regret- 
came  too  late  to  be  of  value  to 
the  wee  nestling.  She  gave  the  baby 
bird  to  my  youngest  daughter,  who 
brought  it  home  and  fed  it  more  than 
enough  until  it  was  old  enough  to  eat 
without  help.  Laura  fully  expected  that 
when  it  could  fly  it  would  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  neighboring  pigeons 
and  leave  us,  but  grateful  Polly  did  no 
such  thing,  instead  she  formed  a  strong 
attachment  for  each  member  of  the  fami- 
ly which  was  fully  returned  on  their  part. 
As  Polly  grew  she  manifested  so  many 
interesting  traits  of  character,  and  so 
much  intelligence,  that  I  think  a  sketch  of 
her  life  well  worth  writing,  and  I  do  so 
as  a  loving  tribute  to  her  memory. 

The  first  evidence  the  bird  gave  of  her 


preference  for  human  society  was  by 
perching  on  the  back  of  my  husband's 
chair  one  warm  evening  when  the  family 
were  sitting  on  the  east  veranda.  She 
was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  his  rocking, 
and  though  she  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, she  did  not  disturb  it.  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  some  children, 
and  not  always  young  children  either. 
Every  evening  thereafter  when  we  came 
out  Miss  Polly  left  her  perch  in  the  apple 
tree  and  settled  herself  contentedly  on  the 
back  of  the  jDrofessor's  chair.  When  a 
glass  of  water  was  brought  to  him  she 
flew  to  his  shoulder  and  helped  herself  to 
a  drink  without  waiting  for  an  invitation. 
When  cool  weather  came  and  we  spent  the 
evenings  indoors  the  lonely  bird  presented 
herself  at  the  screen  door  and  patiently 
waited  for  admittance.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened,  Polly  came  in  and  flew 
to  her  favorite  perch  on  the  back  of  my 
husband's  chair.  He  raised  his  hand  and 
stroked  her  back  as  you  would  a  cat's. 
Polly,  delighted  at  the  attention,  came  to 
his  knee  and  settled  down  contentedly,  al- 
lowing each  member  of  the  family  to 
stroke  her  pretty  feathers.  Not  only  that, 
but  she  became  so  fond  of  having  her 
back  rubbed  that  she  would  seek  the  same 
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attention  from  people  who  visited  us,  or 
even  from  the  meat  man  and  grocery  boys, 
she  made  her  desires  known  by  pecking 
gently  at  their  fingers  and  settling  down 
and  flattening  out  her  fat  little  body  on 
whatever  happened  to  be  nearest  to  the 
hand  whose  caresses  she  sought.  In  that 
she  manifested  little  partiality,  but  in 
other  things  she  showed  decided  prefer- 
ences. 

Having  no  mate  to  bill  and  coo  with 
and  no  nestlings  to  feed,  she  had  a  good 
deal  of  leisure.  To  her  credit  be  it  stated 
that  she  made  her  toilet  as  carefully  as  if 
she  had  had  a  dozen  admirers,  but  after 
that  was  completed  Miss  Polly  looked 
about  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  ap- 
peared to  find  satisfying  entertainment  in 
overlooking  whatever  work  was  being 
done.  She  would  sit  by  the  hour  on 
whatever  was  nearest  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chine or  typewriter  and  listen  to  the  click 
of  the  machines ;  when  they  stopped  work 
she  flew  away.  If  washing  or  ironing  was 
being  done  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  hurt- 
ing her  with  the  wringer  or  .burning  her 
with  hot  irons.  She  liked  to  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  rinsing  tub  and  occasionally 
dip  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  her  lit- 
tle, red  feet  into  the  blue  water,  or  to  trot 
back  and  forth  on  the  farther  edge  of  the 
big  table  we  used  to  iron  the  clothes  on, 
and  when  the  clothes  were  hung  out  to 
dry  the  mischievous  bird  would  try  her 
best  to  pull  off  the  clothes  pins. 

Miss  Poll  was  not  always  wise  or  pru- 
dent in  selecting  her  perches.  One  day 
she  alighted  on  the  stove  and  burned  her 
feet.  I  put  cream  on  one  of  them,  and 
she  immediately  held  up  the  other  for 
similar  treatment.  The  cream  soothed 
her  smarting  feet,  and  the  experience 
taught  her  to  keep  off  the  stove. 

Once  upon  a  time  one  of  the  children 
playfully  wound  a  cotton  string  about  a 
yard  long  and  half  an  inch  wide  around 
her   head,  feet  and  tail.     As  the  string 


was  loose  she  disengaged  her  feet,  and  by 
their  aid  she  soon  managed  to  get  herself 
out  of  the  string.  She  showed  her  en- 
joyment of  the  novel  exercise  by  turning 
around  and  bobbing  her  pretty  head.  We 
wound  her  up  agaia  and  she  amused  her- 
self and  us  for  some  time  by  her  odd 
maneuvers  in  liberating  herself.  Every 
day  thereafter  when  she  lacked  other  en- 
tertainment, she  made  us  know  that  she 
wanted  her  string  by  turning  around  and 
bobbing  her  head  until  we  twisted  it 
around  her. 

Though  quite  at  liberty  to  go  and  come 
at  her  own  sweet  will,  Polly  spent  most  of 
her  time  about  the  house.  When  flocks 
of  pigeons  came  into  the  yard,  as  they 
frequently  did,  Polly  manifested  little  or 
no  interest  in  theui,  and  when  they  flew 
away  she  remained  contentedly  sitting  on 
the  fence  or  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree. 
No  matter  how  much  company  she  had, 
if  one  of  us  called  her  she  immediately 
flew  to  our  shoulder,  appearing  to  feel 
herself  one  of  the  family. 

Polly  had  a  dissipated  habit  of  sitting 
up  late,  that  is,  late  for  a  bird,  and  if  we 
put  her  into  her  comfortable  bedroom, 
which  was  made  out  of  a  box  and  had  a 
swinging  door,  before  the  family  retired, 
she  manifested  her  displeasure  by  bang- 
ing her  door  with  her  head  a  number  of 
times.  She  would  not  stay  at  home  alone 
and  the  last  one  of  us  who  left  the  house 
was  sure  of  her  company.  As  she  was 
well  known  by  their  friends,  the  girls  not 
infrequently  let  her  go  with  them,  if  the 
distance  was  short. 

During  the  school  year,  every  afternoon 
she  used  to  meet  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren when  they  were  coming  home,  and 
patter  along  behind  them  on  her  little  red 
feet,  showing  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  a 
dog  does  at  the  coming  of  his  master.  So 
fond  of  the  children  was  she,  that  if  the 
door  was  closed  between  her  and  them  she 
would  walk  back  and  forth  peering  eager- 
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ly  under  the  bottom  or  through  the  cracks 
at  the  side  of  the  door,  never  stopping 
her  pathetic  maneuvers  until  she  was  let 
in. 

Sometimes  my  son  would  say:  "Come, 
Polly,  let  us  dance,"  at  the  same  time  be- 
ginning a  lively  jig,  and  Polly  would  run 
excitedly  up  and  down  in  front  and 
around  him  in  the  drollest  manner  possi- 
ble. 

A  wee  bit  of  conscience,  too,  had  our 
Polly.  One  evening  when  we  had  com- 
pany, Polly  flew  into  and  across  the  par- 
lor. In  doing  so  she  overturned  a  lamp 
which  was  on  the  center  table.  She  im- 
mediately disappeared.  We  hunted  and 
called  in  vain  for  some  time.  At  last 
we  found  the  chagrined  bird  hiding  be- 
hind a  sofa,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of 
coaxing  and  petting  to  restore  her  tran- 
quility. 

Polly  had  an  odd  way  of  taking  a  bath. 
When  the  lawn  was  being  sprinkled  the 
merry  bird  would  get  in  front  of  the 
hose  and  flap  her  wings  very  happily 
as  the  refreshing  spray  cooled  her  heated 
body. 

An  old  gentleman  called  at  the  house 
one  day  who  had  been  eating  a  cracker 
and  had  failed  to  remove  all  the  crumbs 
from  his  long  whiskers.  Observing  Polly 
soon  discovered  the  oversight  and  flew  to 
his  breast  and  began  sociably  picking  the 
crumbs  out  of  his  long  beard.  "You 
cheeky  bird!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man. My  husband  told  him  that  Polly 
was  only  finishing  his  toilet.  He  laughed 
good  humoredly  and  said  the  incident 
woidd  remind  him  to  be  more  careful  in 
future. 

Some  scientists  say  that  birds  and  ani- 
mals do  not  think,  that  all  their  actions 
are  merely  the  result  of  instinct.  But 
indeed  they  do  tilings  many  times  that 
makes  the  statement  hard  to  believe.  I 
have  in  mind  an  occasion  when  our  Polly 
seemed  to  think   to  some  purpose.       She 


was  fonder  than  a  kitten  of  having  her 
back  rubbed,  nor  was  she,  as  I  said  before, 
at  all  particular  as  to  who  did  the  rub- 
bing. One  day  my  son  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  hanging  his  hand  over  the  side 
of  his  chair,  letting  his  fingers  almost 
touch  the  floor.  Polly,  as  usual,  came 
and  flattened  herself  out  on  the  floor  and 
gently  pecked  at  his  fingers  to  let  him 
know  that  she  was  there.  He  ignored 
her  suggestion.  She  pecked  at  his  fingers 
again  without  having  her  desires  grati- 
fied. Theo.  drew  his  hand  into  his  lap. 
Polly  immediately  flew  to  his  knee  and 
again  tried  to  draw  his  attention.  As  we 
all  wanted  to  see  what  the  bird  would  do, 
he  did  not  comply  with  her  wishes.  Af- 
ter waiting  a  while  Polly  left  his  knee  and 
flew  to  a  stool  that  stood  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  and  in  indignant  sor- 
row, turned  her  head  to  the  angle  in  the 
wall,  where  she  remained  several  minutes 
apparently  thinking  the  matter  over.  A 
quick  whirr  of  wings  was  heard  and  offend- 
ed Polly  alighted  on  Theo's  shoulder  and 
angrily  pecked  his  ear.  He  took  her  on 
his  knee  and  stroked  her  soft  feathers  un- 
til she  was  satisfied  and  her  good  will  re- 
gained. 

Although  home-loving,  Polly  seldom 
took  long  flights  in  her  daily  flying  exer- 
cises, she  always  manifested  a,  lively  in- 
terest in  everything  near  at  hand.  Some 
neighbor's  buys  put  up  a  horizontal  bar 
and  trapeze  on  a  vacant  lot  adjoining 
ours.  Their  exercises  were  a  source  of 
never  failing  delight  to  our  bird,  and  her 
quaint  antics  greatly  amused  the  boys. 
They  thought  her  a.  trained  pigeon,  and 
as  such  I  suppose  she  was  stolen  and  sold. 
One  evening  when  called,  she  did  not 
come  and  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  her 
again,  but  we  still  cherish  the  memory  of 
our  pretty  pet,  and  her  name  is  a  house- 
bold  word.  She  never  had  a  rival  in  the 
children's  affections,  as  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  have  another   pet.     They 
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said,  "It  hurt  too   bad  when  Polly   was 
stolen." 

Martha  J.  Lewis. 

0 

DEVOTION  IN  ANIMALS. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record 
that  go  to  prove  the  devotion  and  fidelity 
of  animals  to  the  human  race.  Perhaps 
of  the  brute  creation  the  dog  is  the  most 
faithful  companion  of  man.  Cuvier,  the 
distinguished  French  naturalist,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  dog  is  the  most  com- 
plete,   the  most   singular,  and   the   most 


SCOTCH    SHEPHERD    DOGS. 

useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man.  If 
dogs  had  no  other  good  qualities,  their 
devotion  to  human  beings  would  be 
enough  in  itself  to  assure  them  a  place 
in  the  world.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
many  interesting  anecdotes  told  of  their 
faithful  companionship: 

A  shepherd  who  tended  his  flocks  on 
the  Grampian  mountains  of  Scotland 
often  took  his  little  child  with  him  for  the 
sake  of  company  as  well  as  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  little  boy.  One  day  his  flock 
was  unusually  troublesome  and  he  left  the 
child  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  while  he  went 
to  look  after  his  sheep. 


A  mist  which  had  been  slowly  gather- 
ing now  soon  enveloped  the  hills;  and  un- 
able to  find  his  way  back  to  the  precise 
place,  he  could  not  discover  the  child. 
He  searched  and  called  loudly  for  it  but 
all  in  vain.  Night  came  on  and  he  stum- 
bled about  in  the  darkness  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  When  at  length  the 
moon  rose  and  shone  clearly,  he  found 
himself  near  his  cottage  and  far  from  the 
hill. 

The  next  morning  early,  in  company 
with  other  shepherds,  the  search  was  re- 
newed but  no  trace  could  they  find  of  the 

missing  child. 
At  evening 
the  weary  and 
grief-stricken 
father     came 
home  and  in- 
quired of  the 
most  anxious 
mother  if  any 
news      had 
been  brought 
to  her  of  their 
child    during 
his     absence. 
She    replied 
that  only  the 
dog  had  been 
there  and  that 
had  hurried  off  immediately  after  she  had 
given   it   a  piece  of   coarse  cake.      The 
father  renewed  his  quest  for  several  days, 
and  every  day  the  dog  had  come  for  his 
piece  of  cake  and   had  run  away  quickly 
with  it. 

Struck  with  this  circumstance,  he  de- 
cided to  remain  home  next  day  and  follow 
the  dog.  He  came  as  usual  for  his  food 
and  hastening  off  led  the  way  to  a  catar- 
act which  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  shepherd  had  left 
the  child.  He  now  made  his  way  down  a 
rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  decliv- 
ity and  at  last  disappeared  in  a  cave,  the 
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mouth  of  which  was  [almost  upon  a  level 
with  the  torrent. 

The  shepherd  with  difficulty  followed, 
and  on  entering  the  cave  he  was  almost 
overcome  with  joy  to  behold  the  child. 
There  he  found  him  eating  the  cake  the 
dog  had  just  brought,  while  the  faithful 
animal  watched  his  charge  with  an  air  of 
perfect  satisfaction. 

The  child  had  evidently  scrambled 
down  the  steep  descent  until  it  reached 
the  cave,  and  the  fear  of  the  torrent  had, 
no  doubt,  prevented  him  from  leaving  the 
safe  place.  By  means  of  his  scent,  the 
dog  had  traced  the  child  to  the  cave  and 
had  been  his  faithful  companion  and  pro- 
tector both  night  and  day,  leaving  him 
oidy  while  he  ran  home  for  his  daily  por- 
tion which  he  brought  and  gave  to  his 
little  master.  This  act  of  devotion  made 
the  dog  not  only  the  favorite  of  the  fami- 
ly but  the  pet  of  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. 

0 
GOVERNMENT    CATS. 

Some  three  hundred  and  odd  cats  are 
maintained  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  their  support  being 
carried  as  a  regular  item  on  the  accounts 
of  the  postoffice  department.  These  cats 
are  distributed  among  about  fifty  post- 
offices,  and  their  duty  is  to  keep  rats  and 
mice  from  eating  and  destroying  postal 
matter  and  canvas  sacks.  Their  work  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  wherever  large 
quantities  of  mail  are  collected,  as  for 
example,  at  the  New  York  postoffice, 
where  from  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand bags  of  mail  matter  are  commonly 
stored  away  in  the  basement.  Formerly 
great  damage  was  done  by  the  mischiev- 
ous rodents,  which  chewed  holes  in  the 
sacks,  and  thought  nothing  of  boring 
clear  through  bags  of  letters  in  a  night. 
Troubles  of  this  sort  no  longer  occur 
since    the    official    pussies   keep   watch. 


Each  of  the  postmasters  in  the  larger 
cities  is  allowed  from  f 8  to  $40  a  year  for 
the  keep  of  his  feline  staff',  sending  his 
estimate  for  "cat  meat"  to  Washington 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 


WHO  KILLS  THE  BIRDS? 

Who  kills  the  birds? 
"I,"  said  the  Woman,  "although  'tis  inhuman. 

I  must  have  dead  birds." 

Who  sees  them  die? 
"I,"  said  the  Man,  "whenever  1  can, 

For  my  sport  they  must  die." 

Who  tolls  the  bell? 
"I,"  said  the  Boy,  "I  love  to  destroy, 

I  toll  the  bell." 

Who  digs  their  graves? 
"I,"  said  the  Girl,  "for  a  feather's  neat  curl 

I  dig  all  their  graves." 

****** 

So  the  men  and  the  boys  by  the  woodland  and 

streams, 
And  the  women  and  girls,  with  their  hats  like 

(bad)  dreams, 
Are  robbing  the  earth  of  its  bird  life  and  song, 
With  never  a  thought  of  their  rights,  and  our 

wrong. 
But,  isn't  it  strange,  if  their  hearts  have  no  pity 
For  the  poor  little  birds  in  the  country  and  city, 
They  never  remember  that  some  summer  day 
Not  a  bird  can  be  found  that,  a  human  can  slay. 
Why,  what  will  become  of  the  boys  and  the  men, 
Who  can't  shoot  at  birds,  for  there'll  be  no  birds 

then? 
And  as  for  the  women  and  girls  of  that  day, 
With   their  featherless   bonnets,   and    hats    in 

array, 
Tis  dreadful  to  think  what  their  sorrow  will  be. 
And  yet  it  is  something  I'd  much  like  to  see. 
For  it's  certainly  true,  and  the  truth  must  be 

said, 
If    we   kill  all  the   birds,   all   the    birds    will    be 

dead. 

Oak-field  Eagle. 


GETTING  A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

Constant  contact  with  humanity  has  so 
tinned  the  Adirondack  bear  that  his  west- 
ern brother  would  not  recognize  him. 
One, whose  habitation  the  New  York  Sun 
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has  placed  at  Sander's  Mill,  on  the  Mad 
River,  actually  goes  to  school.  He  may 
still  be  uncertain  in  literature  and  vague 
in  spelling,  but  he  is  rapidly  learning 
gentle  manners. 

He  came  slouching  out  of  the  woods  one 
day,  and  advanced  directly  on  the  district 
schoolhouse.  Some  of  the  children  had 
eaten  their  luncheon  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  building  The  bear  stopped 
and  licked  up  the  crumbs  and  scattered 
remnants  of  the  repast,  and  then  stuck 
his  head  in  at  the  schoolhouse  door. 

The  children  and  the  school  teacher 
screamed,  and  the  big 
fellow  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  took  to 
his  lumbering  heels. 
The  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  came  to  the 
schoolhouse  the  same 
hour,  and  ate  the 
crumbs  and  crusts  as 
before.  He  look 
the  schoolhouse 
but  did  not  venture 
there.  After  he  had 
eaten  every  morsel  he 
went  slowly  back  to 
the  woods. 

His  visits  soon  be- 
came of  daily  regu- 
larity, and  as  it  'was 
evident  that  he  came 
with  no  evil  intent,  the  teacher,  and  now 
and  then  a  pupil,  took  to  tossing  him  an 
apple  or  other  bit  of  luncheon.  From 
that  to  feeding  him  out  of  their  hands 
was  an  easy  step,  until  now  the  bear  has 
almost  quartered  himself  in  that  school 
district,  and  lunches  regularly  with  the 
Sander's  Mill  school  children  and  their 
teacher. 

ANTS  ON  HORSEBACK. 

A  French  traveler  has  discovered  a  new 
species  of  ant  in  Siam,  or  at  least  a  new 
trait  he  has  never  before   seen  recorded. 


The  creatures  were  small,  of  a  gray  color, 
and  lived  in  damp  places.  They  traveled 
often,  and  in  troops,  which  seemed  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  commander  who 
rode  on  "horseback."  M.  Meissen,  the 
Frenchman  who  noticed  this  peculiarity, 
was  attracted  to  these  groups  by  discover- 
ing that  each  company  contained  a  large 
ant,  that  traveled  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  Observing  them  more  closely, 
he  noted  that  each  large  ant  always  carried 
a  small  gray  ant  upon  its  back,  though 
the  remainder  of  the  troop  were  on  foot. 
This    mounted   ant    would  ride  out  from 
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the  line,  travel  swiftly  along  the  column 
from  head  to  rear,  and  apparently  over- 
look their  maneuvers.  M.  Meissen 
concluded  from  what  he  saw  that  this 
species  of  ant,  while  on  its  travels,  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  commander,  though 
such  "ant-horses"  as  the  general  rides 
must  be  rare  and  valuable,  for  he  scarce- 
ly ever  found  more  than  one  mounted  ant 
in  a  colony.  Christian  Register. 

0 
AGASSIZ  ON  IMMORTALITY  OF   ANIMALS. 

It  wotild  be  idle  to  multiply  instances 
of  the  thorough   humanity  and  geniality 
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of  Agassiz.  Everybody  who  knew  him 
can  tell  hundreds  of  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  his  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life, 
whether  in  the  jelly-fish,  the  human 
child,  the  developing  boy  or  girl,  the  ma- 
ture man  or  woman.  Still  his  conviction 
of  the  immortality  and  personality  of 
mind  was  something  wonderful  in  so 
austere  a  naturalist.  We  happened  once 
to  please  him  by  defining  a  jelly-fish  as 
organized  water.  "Now  look  at  it  through 
the  microscope,"  he  said.  "But,  Agassiz, 
the  play  of  organization  is  so  wonderful 
it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  mind  can 
account  for  it."  "You  are  right,"  was  his 
answer:  "in  some  incomprehensible 
way  God  Almighty  has  created  these  be- 
ings, and  I  cannot  doubt  of  their  immor- 
tality any  more  than  I  doubt  of  my  own." 

Boston  Globe. 


THE  DOG  KNEW. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  great  animal 
painter,  not  only  loved  every  dog  he  saw 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  clear  understand- 
ing between  this  great-hearted  man  and 
the  creatures  he  loved  to  paint.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  told  by  a  friend  is  inter- 
esting: 

Queen  Victoria  once  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  he  gained  this  knowledge  and 
understanding:  "By  peeping  into  their 
hearts,  ma'am,"  was  his  answer.  I  re- 
member once  being  wonderfully  struck 
with  the  mesmeric  attractions  he  pos- 
sessed with  them.  A  large  party  of  his 
friends  were  with  him  at  his  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood;  his  servant  opened  the 
door;  three  or  four  dogs  rushed  in,  one  a 
very  fierce-looking  mastiff.  We  ladies  re- 
coiled, but  there  was  no  fear;  the  creature 
bounded  up  to  Landseer,  treated  him  like 
an  old  friend,  with  most  expansive  de- 
monstrations of  delight.  Some  one  re- 
marking how  fond  the  dog  seemed  of  him, 


he  said:     "I    never  saw  it  before  in  my 
life." 


ROBINS  NEW  YEAR. 

On  the  snowy  branch  of  the  holly  bush 

A  gay  little  redbreast  sings: 
"Happy  New  Year  to  all,  to  all,"  says  he, 

Oh!  loudly  his  greeting  rings.  • 
And  in  the  warm  nursery,  way  high  up, 

Prom  the  window-pane  looks  down 
A  dear  little  girl  with  sunshiny  hair, 

And  a  boy  with  eyes  so  brown. 

To  robin  they  call  "Ho,  ho!  little  bird, 

Why  sing  so  gaily,  pray? 
The  snow  is  so  deep,  the  wind  is  so  keen, 

You'll  freeze  with  the  cold  today." 
"Icicles  hang  on  the  mistletoe  bough 

And  snow  on  the  meadow  lies, 
But  I  fear  not  the  cold  this  New  Year's  morn," 

The  brave  little  bird  replies. 

"For  God  He  is  good,  and  God  He  is  love, 

He  made  the  land  and  the  sea; 
And  the  God  that  sees  when  the  sparrows  fall 

Will  also  take  care  of  me." 
Then  he  eats  with  a  thankful  heart  the  crumbs 

That  the  small  white  hands  let  fall, 
And  sings  from  his  swing  in  the  holly-bush, 

"^lappy  New  Year  to  all,  to  all!" 

Our  Little  Ones  mid  the  Nursery. 


A  MOTHER  BIRD'S  DEVOTION. 

On  the  Southbridge  branch  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
the  conductor  has  a  coach  which  is  re- 
served for  use  when  the  travel  is  heavy. 
At  other  times  it  lies  in  the  yards  at  the 
East  Thompson  end  of  the  branch.  <  >n 
a  recent  occasion  this  car  was  attached  to 
the  train  to  make  the  run  to  Southbridge, 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 

During  the  six  weeks  that  it  had  lain 
idle  a  robin  had  built  her  nest  upon  the 
rods  beneath  the  floor  and  hatched  four 
little  ones.  When  the  train  carried  off 
her  brood,  the  mother  went  along,  too, 
flying  over  the  eighteen  miles,  and  com- 
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ing  into  the  Southbridge  station  a  minute 
behind  the  train. 

During  the  interval  between  runs,  while 
the  car  lay  with  many  others  in  the  yards, 
the  mother  singled  it  out,  and  improved 
the  time  by  feeding  and  caring  for  her 
nestlings.  On  the  return  she  followed  it 
up,  and  in  this  way 
the  robin  family  made 
the  trip  four  times 
that  day,  covering  a 
total  distance  of  sev- 
enty-two miles. 

When  the  coach 
was  once  more  side- 
tracked at  East 
Thompson,  the  moth- 
er took  her  place  on 
the  nest  to  warm  up 
her  naked  children, 
who  had  become 
chilled  from  exposure 
to  the  damp,  cold  air. 

This  interesting  incident  was  witnessed 
by.  a  number  of  the  employes,  and  the 
conductor  declared  that  henceforth  his 
birds  shall  have  that  as  their  private  car 
until  they  are  able  to  pay  their  fare. 

0 

BEASTS  AND    HUMAN.  NATURE. 

A  market  gardener  had  a  very  fine  cow 
that  was  milked  week  after  week  by  hired 
men.  He  noticed  that  the  amount  of 
butter  he  carried  to  market  weighed  about 
a  pound  more  every  other  week.  He 
watched  the  men  and  tried  the  cow  after 
they  had  finished  milking,  but  always 
found  that  she  had  been  milked  dry.  He 
finally  asked  the  Scotch  girl  who  took 
care  of  the  milk  if  she  could  account  for 
the  difference. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said.  "When  Jim 
milks,  he  says  to  the  cow,  'So,  my  pretty 
creature,  so;'  but  when  Sam  milks  he 
hits  her  on  the  hips  with  the  edge  of  the 
pail,  and  says,  'Hoist,  you  old  brute!'  " 


Hawthorne,  in  his  "English  Notebook," 
tells  of  a  donkey  that  refused  to  come  out 
of  the  boat  that  had  brought  him  across 
the  Mersey.  At  last,  after  the  beast  had 
suffered  many  kicks  and  other  abuse,  a 
man  stepped  forward,  addressed  the  ani- 
mal affectionately, 


ROBINS. 

"Come  along,  brother!"    he   said,  and 
the  donkey  obeyed  at  once. 

0 
FOUR  DOGS. 

There  were  four  dogs  one  summer  day 

Went  out  for  a  morning  walk. 
And  as  they  trotted  along  their  way 

They  began  to  laugh  and  talk! 

Said  Dog  No.  1,  "I  really  think 

My  master  is  very  wise; 
For  he  builds  great  houses  tall  and  grand 

That  reach  clear  up  to  the  skies!" 

Said  Dog  No.  2,  in  a  scornful  tone, 
"Ho!  ho!  That's  wonderful— yes! 

But  listen  to  me — my  master  writes  books! 
He's  sold  a  million,  I  guess!" 

Then  Dog  No.  3  tossed  his  curly  head 

And  gave  a  sly  little  wink: 
"That's  nothing  to  tell!     My  master  is  rich! 

He  owns  half  the  world,  I  think!" 


The  fourth  little  dog  had  been  trotting 
With  a  wise,  reflective  mind. 

At  last  he  said,  with  a  happy  smile, 
"My  master— he  is  kind!" 


along, 
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Now,  if  your  opinion  should  be  asked, 

I  wonder  what  you  would  say! 
Which  dog  paid  the  sweetest  compliment 

To  his  master  on  that  day? 

0 
MONKEY  DISCIPLINE. 

One  of  the  monkey  cages  in  the  New 
York   "Zoo"    contains  a  mother  monkey 
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and  her]  baby.  Some  visitors  one  day 
gave  the  mother  a  chocolate  peppermint. 
She  tasted  it,  smacked  her  lips,  winked, 
and  put  it  all  into  her  month — only  to  re- 
move it  at  once,  and  smack  and  wink 
much  harder.  After  a  second  she  repeat- 
*(  ed  her  experiment,  and  again  hastily  re- 
|  moved  the  peppermint. 

Once  more  she  put 
the  dainty  in  her 
mouth ,  biit  once  more 
took  it  out.  Then, 
with  watery  eyes,  she 
laid  the  candy  care- 
fully on  the  ledge  of 
her  cage,  turned  her 
back,  walked  over  to 
the  opposite  side, 
seized  the  rails  with 
both  hands,  and  gazed 
out  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  a  pepper- 
mint. 

Meanwhile  the  baby, 
who  had  been  engaged 
with  visitors  in  a  cor- 
ner, had  returned  to 
the  front.  Seeing  the 
peppermint,  he  picked 
it  up  and  tasted  it. 
But  his  mother's  three 
experiments  had  left 
only  a  nibble  for  him. 
That  disposed  of  he, 
too,  walked  to  the 
opposite  side,  seized 
the  rails,  and  stood 
gazing  out  with  the 
same  air  of  utter  ab- 
sorption as  that  of 
his  mother's. 

As  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter had  cooled  down 
she  came  back  again. 
and  looked  for  the 
peppermint.  Not 
seeing   it,  she   swept 
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with  one  paw  all  along  the  ledge  where 
she  had  left  it,  but  in  vain.  Suddenly 
she  ran  to  the  baby,  and  twisting  his 
head  to  face  herself,  put  one  hand  on  each 
of  his  jaws,  pulled  his  mouth  wide  open, 
stuck  her  head  in,  and  gave  a  big  sniff. 
Then  she  turned  him  over  and  spanked 
him  soundly. 


jB 


THE  CHOIR  OF  THE  DAYBREAK. 

I  sat  by  the  window  at  daybreak, 

And  the  wild  birds  carolled  the  hour, 
And  watched  the  shades  of  the  night  time 

Droop  'neath  the  morning's  power, 
And  as  the  banners  of  sunrise 

Flung  their  colors  above  the  trees, 
The  burst  of  light  charmed  the  bird  notes 

Into  sweeter  melodies. 

The  wren,  the  linnet  and  robin, 

The  oriole,  cat  bird  and  jay, 
And  all  the  choir  of  the  treetops 

Spiritedly  sang,  and  gay 


With  notes  unknown  to  mortals, 
With  harmonies  grandly  fair 

As  the  soul's  unaltered  music, 
They  piped  on  the  morning  air. 

The  daybreak's  freshness  and  grandeur. 

And  the  songs  of  the  happy  birds, 
Commingled  a  tender  beauty 

That  cannot  be  told  in  words. 
And  a  gladness  settled  o'er  me 

That  lifted  me  out  of  the  cares 
That  yesterday  bore  upon  me 

In  the  burden  of  affairs. 


"Boys,"  said  the  professor,  "when  I  am 
endeavoring  to  explain  to  you  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  monkey  I  wish  you  to  look 
straight  at  me." 

Does  you  horse  shrink  and  shiver  when 
you  approach  ?  Does  your  dog  drop  its 
tail  between  its  legs  and  sneak  away  when 
it    hears    your  voice?      What  kind   of  a 


man  are  you,  anyhow? 
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NE  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
teacher  is,  How  can  I  present 
my  lessons  so  as  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  by  so  doing 
develop  the  religious  part  of  their  natures 
and  thus  increase  their  faith  in  God? 

Before  considering  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  the  presentation  of  any  les- 
son, let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments 
some  points  that  every  teacher  must  bear 
in  mind,  if  she  wishes  to  be  successful  in 
her  work.  First,  naturally,  comes  the 
method  in  the  choice  of  material.  As 
most  of  our  lessons  are  outlined  for  us,  I 
shall  only  touch  upon  this  point.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  subject  matter  should 
be  selected  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  age. 
needs,  and  previous  knowledge  of  the 
children. 


When  the  selection  of  the  material  has 
been  made,  then  comes  the  preparation 
which  the  teacher  should  make  for  her 
work.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  teacher, 
however  skilful  and  well  informed  she 
may  be,  will  do  so  well  without  prepara- 
tion as  with  it.  Certainly,  no  Sunday 
School  teacher  can  hope  to  do  justice  to 
her  subject  and  her  pupils  without  prep- 
aration. An  architect  would  never  at- 
tempt to  erect  a  beautiful  home  without 
first  having  made  definite  plans  for  this 
work.  We  wish  by  our  teaching  to  build 
up  beautiful  characters, — characters  full 
of  love,  faith,  hope,  reverence,  and  devo- 
tion for  our  heavenly  Father.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  make  a  success  of  our  teaching, 
we,  like  the  architect,  must  have  definite 
plans  to  work  to. 
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In  giving  every  lesson,  we  should  have 
some  aim  in  view,  some  end  to  wish  to 
attain.  One  writer  says:  "Aim  clearly 
recognized  determines  means,  method 
and  spirit." 

After  we  have  chosen  our  lesson  and 
the  aim,  then  we  should  go  over  the  ma- 
material  and  select  from  it  such  points 
as  we  think  we  ought  to  teach,  consider- 
ing, of  course,  how  much  we  can  teach  in 
the  allotted  time  and  how  we  can  best 
teach  it.  We  should  not  attempt  to  crowd 
into  our  lesson  all  we  can  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  should  choose  from  our  material 
such  facts  as  will  best  serve  our  purpose 
and  our  aim.  The  teacher  should  then 
arrange  these  points  logically  in  her 
mind.  She  should  study  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  lesson.  In 
fact,  she  should  make  the  lesson  her  own 
by  careful  preparation. 

Dr.  Hiighes  says,  "Children  naturally 
associate  the  teacher  with  the  subjects 
taught,  and  unless  attracted  by  the  for- 
mer, they  are  not  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  latter." 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  has  much 
to  do  with  making  the  lesson  interest- 
ing. She  must  be  attractive,  hopeful, 
cheerful,  full  of  sympathy  for  her  chil- 
dren and  of  love  for  her  work.  She  must 
be  earnest  in  her  manner,  for  this  one 
trait  of  character  will  influence  her  pupils 
for  good  more  than  all  her  precepts  and 
advice.  She  must  be  enthusiastic  and 
dramatic  in  her  presentation.  By  dram- 
atic I  do  not  mean  that  she  must  throw 
her  arms  about,  but  that  she  must  be  so 
full  of  her  lesson  and  so  absorbed  in  it 
that  every  part  of  her  body  will  respond 
in  harmony  with  the  thought  she  wishes 
to  convey.  Above  all  else,  the  teacher 
must  be  humble,  prayerful,  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  teach- 
ing which  is  given  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  sink 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  pupil. 


No  matter  how  fluent  in  speech,  earn- 
est in  manner,  and  apt  in  her  work  a 
teacher  may  be,  unless  she  places  herself 
in  a  position  to  receive  the  divine  assist- 
ance of  her  heavenly  Father,  she  cannot 
make  a  success  of  her  lesson.  The  seed 
of  truth  which  she  may  try  to  sow  will  not 
fall  upon  fertile  soil.  The  hearts  of  her 
pupils  will  not  be  open  to  receive  her 
teaching. 

Every  good  lesson  must  be  complete  in 
itself.  No  matter  how  intimately  con- 
nected it  may  be  with  the  whole  course 
of  lessons  so  outlined,  it  must  be  a  com- 
plete whole.  It  must  have  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  must  have  a 
good  beginning,  too.  so  as  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  for  the  work  we  wish 
to  present.  It  must  also  have  a  proper 
and  complete  ending;  first,  for  the  sake 
of  the  teacher,  that  she  may  see  how 
much  the  pupils  have  learned:  second,  for 
the  sake  of  the  class,  that  they  may  be 
filled  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  by  no- 
ticing what  they  have  obtained  in  knowl- 
edge and  power  during  the  lesson. 

In  the  presentation,  all  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  our  lesson  must  be 
clearly  emphasized.  The  artist,  in  paint- 
ing a  picture,  places  those  subjects  which 
he  wishes  to  be  most  noticed,  in  the  fore- 
ground. So  should  we,  in  giving  otir  les- 
sons, emphasize  the  important  points, 
having  them  occupy  the  foreground  in 
the  picture  we  are  painting.  To  the  skil- 
ful teacher  there  are  innumerable  devices 
by  which  she  can  make  certain  points 
more  emphatic.  A  slower  and  more  im- 
pressive rate  of  speaking,  a  simple  ges- 
ture of  the  hand,  the  look  in  the  face,  or 
the  showing  of  a  beautiful  picture,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  which  is  the 
point  she  wishes  to  emphasize — these  will 
all  assist  in  giving  prominence  to  the 
main  features  of  the  lesson. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  presenting  our 
Primary  lessons.      1  believe  it  is  Baldwin 
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who  said:  "A  violin  with  a  single  string, 
a  piano  with  but  one  key,  and  a  teacher 
with  but  one  method,  are  an  unmusical 
trio.  Like  the  musician,  the  teacher 
should  command  the  entire  key-board  of 
her  art."  She  should  not  be  the  slave  of 
any  one  method.  The  method  to  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  any  lesson  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  lesson  itself.  For  ex- 
ample: I  would  employ  a  very  different 
method  in  giving  a  lesson  on  tithing  from 
that  which  I  should  employ  in  giving  a 
lesson  on  the  life  of1  David.  In  the  first 
instance,  I  should  use  the  object  method, 
while  in  the  latter  I  would  use  the  story 
method.  Then  again,  we  do  not  all  see 
alike.  One  teacher  may  present  a  lesson 
in  one  way,  while  another,  and  equally 
good  teacher,  in  giving  the  same  lesson, 
would  employ  a  very  different  method. 
I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  paper  to  say 
what  methods  I  think  should  and  should 
not  be  employed.  I  shall  simply  give 
some  of  the  methods  of  what  I  have 
found  to  be  most  successful  in  my  work 
as  Primary  teacher. 

Almost,  if  not  all,  of  the  lessons  out- 
lined for  the  Primary  department  centre 
around  human  beings  of  noble  character, 
strongly  marked,  and  on  the  whole  sim- 
ple,— so  simple,  that  in  our  main  outlines 
they  may  be  readily  grasped  by  the  chil- 
dren. Each  one  of  these  characters  can 
easily  be  made  the  central  figure  in  a 
beautiful  story.  This  brings  us  to  one 
method  we  may  adopt  in  giving  our  les- 
sons; namely,  the  story  method.  "Child- 
hood," O'Shea  says,  "is  the  story-time  of 
life.  There  is  no  normal  child  that  does 
not  love  stories.  If  he  be  tired  and  rest- 
less, they  will  quickly  soothe  him ;  if  he 
is  hostile  to  the  rules  of  government  in 
home  or  school,  they  will  win  his  cheer- 
ful obedience.  Nothing  has  so  great  a 
charm  for  the  young  as  the  story,  nor  will 
anything  exert  a  greater  influence  upon 
his  conduct." 


Then,  again,  all  great  truths  come  to 
the  mind  in  stories  or  parables.  The 
Great  Teacher  acknowledged  this  educa- 
tional truth,  and  followed  it  in  His  teach- 
ing among  the  humble  people  of  His  own 
time  and  country;  for  "without  a  parable 
spake  He  not  unto  them."  What  an  ex- 
cellent method  this  presents  to  us  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  our  children  and  im- 
plant in  their  minds  the  truths  of  our 
Gospel. 

True,  we  do  not  find  our  stories  in  a 
form  ready  for  our  use.  Indeed,  in  most 
instances  we  have  only  the  raw  materials 
to  work  with;  but  as  the  weaver  takes  the 
wool,  and  by  his  labor  and  hard  work 
weaves  it  into  a  beautiful  piece  of  cloth, 
so  may  we,  by  study,  research,  and  the 
use  of  our  imagination,  form  the  lessons 
outlined  for  us  into  beautiful  stories,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  children,  and 
suiting  the  story  to  their  circle  of  experi- 
ence. 

I  must  admit,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
prepare  these  lessons.  The  bare  facts 
the  poorest  teacher  can  narrate  more  or 
less  glibly,  but  to  give  a  beautiful  and  ar- 
tistic rendering  of  our  stories,  one  that 
will  bubble  with  life  and  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  its  proper  tone  and  color, 
requires  diligent  and  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

As  to  the  method  of  presenting  these 
lessons:  in  the  first  place,  the  teacher 
must  so  thoroughly  know  and  love  her 
story,  and  so  respect  her  material  and  her 
audience,  that  a  good  and  beautiful  liter- 
ary form  will  flow  from  her  naturally  and 
inevitably.  If  a  teacher  is  unable  to 
do  this,  she  should  write  out  an  ac- 
ceptable and  dignified  story  and  mem- 
orize it.  There  is  danger  in  this,  how- 
ever, for  in  the  hands  of  some  teachers  it 
would  be  told  in  a  cold,  machine-like 
manner.  It  would  lack  spontaniety,  life, 
and  warmth, — three  essentials  to  the 
proper  telling  of  a  story.     Yet  even  this 
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method  is  better  than  a  haphazard,  dis- 
connected version  of  our  lesson. 

I  believe  it  is  well  sometimes  to  tell 
part  of  a  story,  perhaps  only  a  phrase  or 
two,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Bible,  as 
this  helps  the  child  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  phraseology  of  this 
great  book. 

The  nature  of  our  lesson  should  be  the 
guide  to  the  teacher  in  the  presentation. 
When  the  movement  is  rapid  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  action  or  plot  is  intense, 
as,  for  example,  where  the  three  Hebrews 
are  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  it  may  be 
best  to  go  rapidly  through  the  whole  story, 
not  pausing  for  details,  as  this  would 
keep  the  children  in  suspense  too  long. 
I  imagine  I  hear  some  teachers  say,  that 
if  the  children  are  told  the  ending  of  the 
story,  it  will  cease  to  be  interesting  to 
them.  One  writer  says:  "Suspense  and 
surprise  are  rather  cheap  artistic  devices, 
stimulants  that  the  unjaded  interest  of 
the  child  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trained 
attention  of  the  critic  on  the  other,  do 
not  need.  It  is  well  to  substitute  for 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  purer  and 
deeper  pleasure  of  recognization."  After 
we  have  gone  over  the  story  rapidly,  then 
we  may  go  over  it  again  slowly,  pausing 
for  a  discussion  of  the  feelings,  motives, 
and  objects  handled  in  the  lesson.  In 
still  others,  we  may  deliberate  and  linger 
over  parts  of  the  story  as  we  tell  it,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  lesson  of  Naaman's 
little  servant,  pausing  for  a  picture  of  the 
chariot,  and  closing  with  a  discussion  of 
the  feelings  of  Naaman  when  healed. 

The  children  may  be  led  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  lesson  by  skilful 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

This  discussion  needs  a  wise  and 
steady  guide,  as  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  mere  gossip,  the  pernicious  attribut- 
ing of  motives,  and  to  idle  chatter.  It 
devolves  upon  the  teacher  to  hold  the 
discussion  up,  and   to  keep  it  noble.     It 


deejjens  the  meaning  of  the  story  if  the 
discussion  of  the  characters,  the  motives, 
and  the  issues  are  made  as  practical  and 
as  human  as  possible.  They  should 
lead  the  children  to  feel  that  the  thing 
they  have  been  listening  to  is  life:  that  it 
arises  out  of  actual  luunan  experience, 
and  should  turn  into  human  experience 
again.  Let  them  match  the  faith  of 
Naaman's  little  servant  with  an  example 
as  full  of  faith  from  actual  life.  If  the 
children  do  this,  they  will  be  growing. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  as  much  ef- 
fort from  young  children  as  from  those 
who  are  older  and  stronger.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  overtax  the  tender  and 
immature  minds  of  very  young  children 
by  making  them  think  too  severely  or  too 
long.  The  work  imposed  upon  them 
should  be  of  a  light  and  simple  kind,  call- 
ing forth  from  them  gentle  effort,  not  in- 
tense thought.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
to  stop  over  every  little  detail  that  ap- 
pears in  our  story.  But  we  should  stop 
often  enough  to  keep  our  children  active, 
to  be  sure  that  their  minds  are  at  work 
and  that  they  are  thinking. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  that  many  of  our 
teachers  •  make  in  supposing  that  in  this 
method  she  must  do  all  the  work  herself. 
Of  course,  part  of  the  story  must  be  told 
by  the  teacher:  but,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, part  of  it  should  also  grow  from  sug- 
gestions and  incidents  contributed  by  the 
children. 

If  the  children  assist  in  the  telling, 
they  will  pay  active  attention  to  the  story. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  does  all 
the  work  herself,  requiring  the  pupils 
only  to  look,  listen,  and  remember,  she 
will  get  from  them  only  a  receptive  atten- 
tion, which  is  the  least  productive  kind, 
and  which  leads  toa  passive  state  of  mind. 
and  if  continued,  results  in  a  crippling  of 
the  child's  mental  [lowers. 

Because  a  child  is  quiet,  and  is  perhaps 
looking  at  the  teacher,  it  dues  not   neces- 
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sarily  follow  that  he  is  listening  to  what 
is  being  said  and  is  learning.  His  mind 
may  sometimes  be  very  far  away  from 
the  subject  in  hand.  Dr.  Hughes  tells  a 
story  which  aptly  illustrates  this  point. 
He  says:  "A  Sunday  School  teacher  was 
delighted  with  the  apparent  interest  man- 
ifested by  one  of  her  pupils,  who,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  kept  his  eyes 
riveted  on  her  during  the  whole  story. 
When  the  lesson  was  over,  he  surprised 
and  astonished  her  by  saying:  'Miss 
Jones,  you  didn't  move  your  under  jaw 
once  while  you  were  talking.' '  This 
teacher  made  the  grand  mistake  of  doing 
all  the  work  herself,  and  supposing  that 
boys  and  girls  can  listen  long,  even  to 
good  talking.  If  she  had  only  dropped  a 
question  now  and  then  in  telling  her 
story,  she  might  have  kept  the  child's 
attention  on  the  story  and  saved  herself 
the  humiliation  occasioned  by  the  child's 
talk.  I  believe  this  one  grave  mistake 
we  very  often  make  in  our  teaching  Our 
pupils  are  hearers  when  they  should  be 
doers.  They  are  listeners  when  they 
should  be  active  participators  in  the  pro- 
cess of  learning,  "It  is  well  for  lis  to 
remember  this  fact,  that  it  is  not  what 
the  teacher  says  or  does  that  tells,  but 
what  the  pupils  learn;  and  they  can  only 
learn  by  their  own  activity.  That  teach- 
ing is  most  effective  that  occasions  or  se- 
cures the  best  mental  action  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.'' 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many  of 
our  teachers  to  moralize  at  the  end  of  a 
lesson,  something  after  this  fashion: 
"Now,  children,  we  should  try  to  be  just 
as  good  as  Joseph  was,  and  love  everyone, 
even  if  they  are  mean  to  us."  No  matter 
how  well  we  have  told  our  story,  such 
preaching  as  this  will  simply  spoil  it  for 
the  children.  One  writer  says  this:  "Ab- 
stractions and  moral  sermons  repel  the 
young."  The  story,  if  properly  told,  will 
find  the  quiet  way  that  leads  to  the  hear 


It  will  make  the  children  glow  with  a 
warmth  which  will  unfold  a  desire  for 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  impercept- 
ibly as  the  buds  are  unfolded  in  the 
spring.  It  will  set  something  vibrating 
in  the  child's  soul  which  will  lead  to  ac- 
tion. 

Another  mistake  I  often  notice  is  this: 
In  telling  our  stories,  we  make  the  prin- 
cipal characters  appear  as  children,  when 
they  are  men  and  women.  Our  pupils 
have  a  right  to  honest,  and  serious 
treatment;  so  let  us  not,  in  trying  to 
simplify  our  stories,  plant  erroneous  ideas 
in  their  minds. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  child  is 
this  heaven-born  gift — the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  The  little  child  responds  to 
beauty  as  spontaneously  as  he  does  to 
warmth  or  love.  Let  us,  in  our  stories, 
bring  out  the  positive  rather  than  the 
negative  side  of  life. 

Sometimes,  for  a  change,  a  teacher  may 
show  a  picture  to  a  class,  and  by  skilful 
questioning  lead  the  pupils  to  tell  the 
whole  lesson  without  her  uttering  one 
declarative  sentence.  This,  however,  re- 
quires art — the  art  of  questioning — which 
every  teacher  should  cultivate.  As  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  do  not  be  the  slave  of 
any  method,  but  always  suit  the  method 
to  the  lesson. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  wish  to 
touch  upon,  and  that  is  this — Memory 
Gems.  I  believe  the  children  of  the 
Primary  department  are  at  an  age  when 
memorizing  is  very  easy  for  them.  What 
an  opportime  time  this  is  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  some  of  the  grand  truths  of 
the  Gospel!  The  gems  should  be  taught 
in  such  a  way  that  they  become  not  a  bore 
but  a  delight  to  the  children.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate: After  havinar  told  the  children 
the  history  of  David,  I  might  say,. 
"Would  you  like  to  repeat  the  words  that 
David  said  when  he  met  the  giant?"  Very 
likely,  I  should  get  an  answering  murmur 
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from  the  children.  Encouraged  by  this, 
I  would  repeat  very  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, "You  come  to  me,"  etc.  Then  I 
would  have  the  children  repeat  the  gem 
after  me  several  times.  It  is  very  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  the  children  will  mem- 
orize the  gems,  and  how  delighted  they 
will  be  to  do  so  if  they  are  properly  pre- 
sented to  them. 


In  conclusion.  I  will  say  it  is  our  priv- 
ilege as  teachers  to  inspire,  direct,  and  be 
one  of  the  guiding  architects  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  noble  characters,  in  fitting 
them  for  good  citizenship  here,  and  for 
immortality  and  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  hereafter.  May  we  be  filled  with 
the  importance  of  our  great  work,  and 
may  it  be  a  constant  delight  to  us. 

Martha  E.  Barnes. 
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*T*  HE  modern  book  agent  is  among 
g        theadroitest  of  men.  He  possesses 

SbBbB)  a  fair  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  soon  learns  the  weakness  of 
those  upon  whose  credulity  he  works. 
One  of  the  recent  tricks  of  trade  does  not 
fall  short  of  real  dishonesty.  You  are 
asked ,  perhaps,  to  subscribe  f  or"a  magazine 
and  at  the  same  time  are  shown  and  of- 
fered free  with  the  subscription  some  ele- 
gant book  illustrated  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  manner.  The  illustrations 
themselves  are  really  worth  the  price  of 
the  magazine  and  much  more  besides. 
That  it  is  a  rare  bargain  is  as  plain  to 
you  as  day.  You  subscribe,  the  magazine 
comes  regularly,  and  within  a  month 
your  illustrated  bound  volume  comes. 
You  are  disappointed  in  it,  and  perhaps 
don't  know  just  why.  The  truth  is,  you 
were  shown  a  volume  taken  from  the 
plates  fresh  and  new.  After  the  first  or 
second  impression,  or  third,  the  plates 
are  worn,  so  much  so  that  they  have  no 
value  except  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  impres- 
sion, by  which  the  unsophisticated  may 
lie  misled.  The  pictures  from  them  are 
dull  and  therefore  uninteresting. 

When  you  complain  to  the  agent,  he  is 
surprised,  and  declares  it  is  precisely  the 
same  book  lie  used  in  securing  your  sub- 
scription.    But  he  offers  to  see  what  can 
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be  done.  He  is  always  amiable  and  anx- 
ious to  please  you;  and  if  the  book  you 
received  is  not  satisfactory,  he  will  do  his 
best  to  get  one  that  will  be.  He  brings 
another,  but  it  is  just  the  same,  a  third  or 
fourth  impression  from  old  plates. 

Very  frequently  it  happens  that  the 
man  who  receives  subscriptions  is  relieved 
from  delivering  and  collecting. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  now  a  number 
of  books,  the  first  editions  of  which  may 
easily  have  been  worth  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00,  but  which  were  not  worth  fifty 
cents  when  the  plates  were  worn  and  the 
illustrations,  the  chief  value  of  the  book, 
became  indistinct,  and  therefore  unat- 
attractive.     Every  caution  is  needed. 

There  was  offered  the  writer  the  other 
day  a  set  of  books;  he  examined  the 
prospectus  in  which  the  cuts  were  all 
new,  fresh,  and  elegant.  A  few  hours 
later  he  chanced  to  see  a  set  of  the  books 
which  he  was  told  the  prospectus  repre- 
sented. All  the  pictures  in  the  books 
themselves  were  so  indistinct  that  they 
largely  destroyed  the  value  of  the  books. 
It  is  true,  one  buys  by  sample,  and  if  the 
sample  is  misleading  one  may  refuse  to 
accept  the  books ;  but  that  means  conten- 
tion, frequent  annoyances,  and  sometimes 
litigation.  A  great  deal  of  deception  has 
been  practised  of  late  upon  those  who 
have  bought  books  with  the  sample  as 
their  only  guide. 


Salt  Lake  City,   -  February  15,  1904. 
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THE    FIRST    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    DISTRICT 
CONVENTION. 


THE  first  of  the  district  Sunday 
School  conventions  provided  for 
in  the  plans  for  1904  was  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  January,  and  was, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  nota- 
4^k  ble  convention  in  the  history  of 
1J  the  Sabbath  Schools.  The  dis- 
trict comprised  Salt  Lake,  Davis,  Gran- 
ite, Jordan,  and  Tooele  stakes.  The  in- 
structions of  the  evening  sessions,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  were  of  a  general  char- 
acter, but  the  department  work  on  Sunday 
was  restricted  to  the  discussion  of  specific 
topics  that  were  living  questions  in  the 
problems  in   Sunday    School  work.       In 


each  of  the  departments  a  paper,  or 
papers,  was  read  by  some  person  particu- 
larly qualified  by  experience  and  training 
to  discuss  the  subject  assigned.  The 
paper  had  been  sent  out  ten  days  before 
the  convention  was  held  in  order  that 
those  appointed  to  discuss  it  might  have 
time  to  study  its  contents.  Many  of 
these  papers  and  discussions  were  gems, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  reproduced  in 
the  columns  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
To  each  of  the  departments,  members 
of  the  General  Union  Board  were  as- 
signed. Presidents  Smith  and  Lund  took 
unusual  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the 
departments  which  they  visited.  Presi- 
dent Smith  attended  the  Theological  de- 
partment in  the  forenoon;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion,  he  spoke  upon 
the  subject  of  testimony  bearing,  refer- 
ring particularly  to  the  characteristics  of 
what  he  considered  a  good  testimony — 
one  that  seemed  to  satisfy  him  most.  He 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  were  likely 
to  arise  by  making  one's  personal  experi- 
ence too  nmch  and  too  frequently  the 
sole  theme  of  a  testimony.  In  the  kin- 
dergarten department,  at  the  close  of  the 
program,  he  spoke  upon  the  subject  of 
myths  as  suitable  subject  matter  for  the 
Sunday  School.  He  thought  there  might 
arise  occasions  when  some  mythical  story 
would  be  helpful  as  an  illustration  or 
even  as  a  means  to  the  introduction  of 
some  valuable  instruction.  Sometimes 
such  stories  told  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  given  might  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  a  class.  Their  necessity,  how- 
ever, in  the  Sunday  School  he  thought 
was  not  one  of  first   importance.     Such 
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stories  should  be  rarely  told  and  should 
be  selected  with  care  and  for  some  spe- 
cific purpose  which  would  be  evident  to 
the  minds  of  the  children. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  discissions 
proved  to  be  living  issues  and  touched 
upon  those  questions  that  the  teachers 
and  officers  were  anxious  to  have  dis- 
cussed; and  the  great  ability  with  which 
the  subjects  were  handled  was  a  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  thorough  study 
and  attention  which  have  been  given  to 
the  Outlines  and  to  general  questions  of 
discipline.  The  Sunday  School  organiza- 
tion certainly  has  within  its  ranks 
many  of  the  most  efficient  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  Church,  and  men  and  women 
who  are  humbly  and  devotedly  attached 
to  the  work.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
memorable  gathering  and  will  undoubted- 
ly result  in  consequences  far  reaching  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Sunday  School  cause. 
If  other  districts  bring  to  the  work  of 
their  conventions  the  same  zeal,  study, 
and  ability,  it  will  be  impossible  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  these  district  conventions 
upon  Sunday  School  work. 

The  discussions  were  short  but  to  the 
point.  Everything  passed  off  with  dis- 
patch and  good  feeling.  The  interest 
was  widespread,  and  all  those  who  took 
part  showed  in  an  intelligent  manner  that 
they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 
There  were  no  long,  dry  talks,  no  unneces"- 
sary  time  taken   in  purely  personal  mat- 


ters, or  in  irrelevant  discussions.  The 
convention  was  truly  a  model  one  and  the 
echoes  of  repeated  expressions  of  satis- 
faction are  still  heard. 

The  arrangements  for  entertaining  the 
guests  from  other  stakes  were  complete; 
and  Sunday  School  teachers  and  officers 
of  these  stakes  were  brought  into  a  social 
and  friendly  relation  that  made  the  visit 
of  those  from  outside  Salt  Lake  very 
pleasurable  and  gratifying.  It  was  easily 
seen  that  there  existed  a  strong  and  help- 
ful fraternity  in  the  Sunday  School  work. 

& 
MERCY  DAY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reminding  our 
readers,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  that 
Sunday,  February  28th,  is  Humane  or 
Mercy  Day.  In  this  issue  we  publish  a 
mimber  of  stories,  anecdotes,  and  verses 
which  will,  we  trust,  be  found  suitable  to 
the  occasion  and  aid  in  impressing  the 
hearts  of  the  children  with  the  day's  spe- 
cial lesson — kindness  and  good  will  to  all 
God's  creatures. 

0 

WARD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 

Superintendents  and  secretaries  do 
not  fail  to  advise  the  secretary  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Union  of  the  date 
on  which  you  hold  your  ward  Sunday 
School  conference.  Whenever  practica- 
ble members  of  the  Board  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  attending  them. 


§D* 


SOME  PRODUCTIONS  OF  PALESTINE. 


UST  previous  to  his  death,  Moses 
addressed  the  Israelites,  giving 
them  a  brief  description  of  the 
country  to  which  they  were 
going,  and  among  other  things  he  said  it 
was    a   good   land — a   land  of  brooks,  of 


water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills,  also  that  it  was  a 
land  of  wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  fig 
trees,  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil, 
olives  and  honey,  whose  stones  were  iron, 
and   out   of   whose   hills   they   might  dig 
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brass  (wrongly  translated,  should  be  cop- 
per). The  writings  and  statements  of 
modern  travelers  and  voyagers  affirm  it 
to  be  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  that  Moses 
claimed  it  to  be. 

Many  claim  that  the  land  of  Palestine 
exceeds  the  celebrated  country  of  Egypt 
in  the  richness  of  its  productions,  but 
there  are  reasons  why  this  should  be  the 


Matt.  13:  8).  This  grain  was  placed 
in  store  houses  in  the  fields  (I  Chron. 
27:25).  We  read  that  such  granaries  are 
being  used  by  the  Moors  at  the  present 
time. 

The  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag  was 
so  celebrated  that  it  found  a  market  in 
Tyre  (Ezek.  27:  17).  We  read  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  Solomon  and 
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KING    HIRAM'S    SERVANTS    HEWING    DOWN    THE    CEDARS    OF    LEBANON. 


case,  such  a's  the  even  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
rich,  fertile  soil  which  is  a  fine  loam 
without  stones  and  containing  but  few 
pebbles. 

The  Israelites  were  promised  that  if 
they  would  be  obedient  they  should  have 
plenty  of  wheat  (Psal.  81 :  16) ;  and  so 
great  was  the  abundance  of  wheat  and 
barley,  that  sixty  and  an  hundred  fold 
rewarded    the  farmer    (Gen.   26:   12,  and 


Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  whereby  the  Hebrew 
monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annually 
with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat 
for  food  to  his  household  (I  Kings  5:  11), 
and  the  same  number  of  measures  of 
wheat  for  food  for  the  wood  choppers 
(II  Chron.  2:  10)  while  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  supplied  with  grain 
from  Palestine  about  eleven  hundred 
years  after  this  (Acts  12:  20). 

Palestine  abounds  with  honey  made  by 
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■the  domesticated  bees  and  also  that  made 
by  the  bees  in  a  wild  state.  This  may  be 
found  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  (Dent.  32:  IB),  and  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  food  eaten  by 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  (Matt. 
3:  4). 

The  finest  olives  were  produced  in 
various  districts  of  Judea  and  Galilee, 
while  Lebanon  was  noted  for  its  cele- 
brated wines  (Hos.  14:  7)  and  this  latter 


LEAVES     AND    FRUIT     OF    THE    OLIVE    T  REE. 

article    was    exported    from    Hebron    to 
Damascus  (Ezek.  27:  18). 

Among  the  herbs,  trees  and  shrubs 
which  imparted  beauty  and  fragrance  to 
this  land  were  the  aloe,  the  hyssop,  the 
rose,  the  spikenard,  the  carob  tree,  the 
thorn  of  Christ,  the  myrtle  and  the 
mustard  tree.  The  hyssop  is  a  low 
shrubby  plant,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe;  the  stem  usually 
grows  about  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  the  Hebrews  made  use  of  it  in  their 


ceremonial  sprinklings  (Exod.  12:  22,  and 
Num.  19:  18);  so  very  likely  the  sponge 
that  was  filled  with  vinegar  which  was 
presented  to  Christ  upon  the  cross  was 
fastened  to  a  rod  of  hyssop. 

The  Spina  Christi  or  Thorn  of  Christ  is 
thought  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  was  supplied,  the  thorns 
are  an  inch  in  length  and  very  sharp.  It 
resembles  a  willow  in  growth  and  flexibil- 
ity, and  is  similar  to  the  plant  used  to 
crown  the  emperors  and  generals,  thus 
insult  and  derision  would  be  meditated  in 
the  very  act  of  punishment. 

In  I  Kings  .:  2,  and  II  Kings  19:  23 
we  read  of  the  forests  of  cedars  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  These  beautiful  trees  are  un- 
rivalled in  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
(17:  22,  24)  by  the  planting  of  a  cedar 
shows  in  a  beautiful  similitude  what  the 
Lord  God  intended  to  do.  We  learn  from 
Song  3:  9  that  from  this  wood  Solomon 
made  himself  a  chariot.  The  prosperity 
of  the  righteous  is  sometimes  compared 
to  the  cedar,  and  sometimes  by  it  the 
judgments  of  God  are  denounced  on  the 
proud  and  haughty.  The  cedar  afforded 
the  proper  materials  for  building  and  for 
the  temple  structure,  and  from  I  Kings 
5:  10-15,  we  learn  that  King  Hiram  sent 
them  to  Solomon  for  that  express  purpose. 
The  smell  of  Lebanon  mentioned  in 
Solomon's  Song  (4:  11)  is  very  likely  the 
odor  from  the  cedars,  as  they  smell  strong- 
ly of  balsam. 

In  Zechariah  11:  2  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
are  mentioned,  and  Ezekiel  says,  "Of  the 
oaks  of  Bashan  they  have  made  thine 
oars."  It  was  in  the  groves  of  these  oaks 
that  idol  worship  was  carried  on  because 
of  the  protection  afforded  the  idolators. 
The  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
6:  13. 

It  was  in  the  Mount  of  Ephraim.  men- 
tioned in  Joshua  17:  15,  that  the  children 
of  Ephraim    cut  down   wood,   and  it  was 
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here  that  Absalom  was  suspended  from 
an  oak  and  died  (II  Sam.  18:  6-17).  It 
was  also  from  the  wood  of  Ephraim  that 
the  two  she  bears  came  forth  and  killed 
forty-two  children,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  who  had  been  mocked  by 
these  children  (II  Kings  2:  21). 

In  Jeremiah  8:  22  we  read  of  the  Balm 
of  Grilead  which  exudes  from  the  balsam 
tree.  There  were  two  plantations  of  this 
tree  near  the  last  battle  fought,  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans;  the  Jews  attempted 
to  destroy  the  tree 
that  it  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans, but  the  Rom- 
ans succeeded  in  sav- 
ing the  plantations. 
The  Balm  of  Gilead 
is  not  now  cultivated 
in  Palestine,  but  is 
found  in  Arabia  and 
in  Egypt,  and  is 
known  at  the  present 
time  as  the  Balm  of 
Mecca.  The  odor  is 
very  fragrant,  and  the 
Turks,  as  well  as  other 
oriental  nations,  prize 
it  very  highly  as  a 
cosmetic  and  for  the 
cure  of  wounds. 

In  Numbers  1)3:  23,  Deuteronomy  8:  8, 
and  Joel  1 :  12,  we  learn  that  the  pome- 
granate, the  apple  tree,  the  almond  tree 
and  the  citron  tree  were  cultivated  for 
their  delicious  fruit,  while  some  of  these 
growths  afforded  excellent  and  refreshing 
shade. 

The  fig  trees  are  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  holy  scriptures  that  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  them.  They  are 
plentiful  in  Palestine  and  are  very  thrifty 
in  sandy  loam,  growing  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  affording  shelter 
to  many  persons  at  once.  There  are 
three  different  kinds  of  fig  trees  in  Pales- 


tine, and  they  begin  to  sprout  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox  (Luke  21: 
29,  30,  Matt.  21:  32). 

1.  The  untimely  fig.  which  before  it  is 
ripe  is  known  as  the  green  fig,  but  after 
it  is  ripe  it  is  called  the  untimely  fig 
(Sol.  Song  2:  13,  Jer.  24:  2).  It  matures 
at  the  close  of  June  (Matt.  21:  19, 
Mark.  11 :  13),  and  the  flavor  is  more  agree- 
able than  the  other  kinds. 

2.  The  summer  fig,  which  ripens  in 
August. 
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3.  The  winter  fig,  which  appears  in 
August  and  matures  toward  the  end  of 
November.  According  to  Nahum  (3:  12) 
the  ripe  figs  fall  spontaneously,  and  very 
frequently  the  fruit  is  dried  in  masses 
and  are  known  as  cakes  of  figs  (I  Sam. 
25:  18).  The  fruit  always  makes  its 
appearance  before  the  leaves,  so  when 
Jesus  saw  one  of  the  trees  leaved  out 
(Mark  11:  13),  He  might  very  properly 
look  for  early  figs  or  winter  figs  growing 
upon  it. 

The  sycamore  tree  is  plentiful  in  Pales- 
tine, the  fruit  being  somewhat  watery 
and   having  a    sweetish    taste;    this    tree 
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produces  the  fruit  several  times  each  year 
without  observing  any  particular  season. 
It  does  not  grow  from  the  seed,  but  from 
the  branch,  while  the  fruit  itself,  instead 
of  growing  on  the  extremities  of  the 
limbs,  may  be  found  growing  near  to  the 
trunk.  This  tree  must  grow  to  quite  a 
height,     for     we     read    that    Zacchaeus 


climbed  into  the  tree  that  he  might  see 
the  Savior.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
fruit,  which  the  Arabs  believe  possesses 
wonderful  virtues  in  healing  wounds, 
hence  they  call  it  the  "Oil  of  Zacchaeus," 
from  the  fact  that  this  man  beheld  the 
Savior  from  the  tree. 

F.  Van  Cott. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Jerusalem,  December  24,  1903.  walk  of  the  great  Jaffa  pate  and  the  grand  and 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  this  first  line  beautiful  and  historical  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 

1  have  written   from  this  mighty  centre  of  civil-  the  tower  of  David. 

ization.     I    feel   almost   as   one   in  a   dream    to  The  mind  of   a  boy  raised  in  Utah  is  appalled 

think  I  am  at  last   sitting  within  one   minute's  by  the  rush  of   thoughts  that  follow  each  other 
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from  the  time  the  Man  of  Love  trod  the  streets 
of  the  city  to  the  present  moment.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago!— and  I  am  here,  half  way 
around  the  planet,  to  see  the  land  and  birthplace 
of  Him  in  whose  name,  in  our  own  dearly-loved 
home,  we  still  ask  favors  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Well.  I  could  go  on  enraptured  for  days,  and 
not  tell  you  half  I  feel  and  think.  I  am  well 
and  happy.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  merci- 
ful Providence  I  have  kept  my  health,  and  am 
"sound  in  mind  and  body,"  and  am  praying  ever 
that  I  may  be  spared  to  bring  you  and  all  my 
good  friends  at  home  a  report  of  all  my  travels. 

On  leaving  London,  we  went  to  Paris  for  a 
day,  where  I  had  a  visit  with  my  sister,  and 
Brother  H.  J.  Richards,  J.  T.  Harwood,  and 
others  who  are  there.  From  there  to  Genoa  for 
a  day,  to  Pisa  a  day,  Rome  a  day,  Naples  and 
Pompeii  a  day,  Brindisi  part  of  a  day,  Port  Said 
part,  Beirut  part,  Jaffa  two  days,  and  then  to 
Jerusalem.  You  will  know  that  I  have  passed 
through  English,  French,  Italian,  Arabic— and 
Russian  (as  we  were  on  a  Russian  steamer  from 
Pert  Said  to  Beirut  and  thence  on  the  same 
steamer  for  Jaffa).  Through  all  these  languages 
Madame  Mountford  was  perfectly  at  home,  and 
through  this  we  have  been  shown  many  favors. 
We  were  singularly  blessed  with  bright  weath- 
er, although  before  and  behind  us  were  many 
days  of  storm.  At  Jaffa  we  had  a  sea  as  smooth 
as  glass,  while  two  days  later  passengers  could 
not  land.  We  were  forced  to  go  to  Beirut  from 
Port  Said,  as  there  had  recently  been  a  qua- 
rantine established  against  all  Egyptian  ports. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  a  scheme  to  force 
people  to  go  to  Beirut,  which,  being  out  of  the 
way,  has  been  side-tracked  by  the  conductors  of 
tours.  This  delayed  us  two  days  and  cost  us  ten 
dollars  or  more  each  extra.  It  gave  me  a  chance 
to  see  Beirut  and  meet  some  nice  people. 

I  find  that  Madame  Mountford  is  very  much 
loved  here — in  fact,  is  worn  out  by  visitors  in  all 
walks  of  life.  The  church  people  invite  her,  the 
city  officials,  government  officials,  postal,  and  all 
offer  her  favors.  At  every  custom  house  they 
have  passed  our  goods  without  charge  or  an- 
noyance. She  has  been  at  all  times  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  me,  and  I  am  sure  she  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  her  Utah  friends,  and  nobody,  high 
or  low,  would  dare  to  speak  against  them  in  her 

hearing. 

*     *     * 

Later,  December  26. — I  did  not  finish  this,  as 
I  learned  that  the  American  mail  did  not  leave 
until    today.     In  the  meantime  I  have  been  to 


Bethlehem  and  seen  the  grand  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity.  And  what  a  grand 
and  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony!  I 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  been  so  favored  as  to> 
have  witnessed  it!  Such  impressiveness  and 
devotion,  and  such  grandeur! — but  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  intense  de- 
votion of  those  performing  the  ceremonies- 
Grand  old  patriarchs  and  beautiful  singing  boys, 
and  men.  The  beautiful  church  and  organ  I  not 
so  good  as  ours  in  quantity  but  almost  identical 
in  tone  quality).  The  handsome  robes  of  the- 
white-bearded  patriarchs,  the  hidden  choir,  and 
various  persons  who  talk  about  the  making  of 
the  world,  the  bringing  forth  of  all  the  things  of 
earth,  the  creation  of  man,  the  downfall  of  Adam, 
and  so  on,  to  the  coming  of  the  Savior  to  redeem 
the  world.  The  ceremony  of  placing  the  baby 
in  the  manger,  the  swaddling,  and  prayers,  and 
incense,  and  music,  and  candles — were  all  very 
bewildering  and  very  interesting. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  further  attempt 
at  describing  it.  Instead,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
visited  several  of  the  interesting  points  about 
Jerusalem,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  rested  I  shall 
see  more.  1  have  photographed  the  tomb  of 
Rachel,  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews,  the  valley 
of  Himmon,  the  tower  of  David,  the  mount  of 
Olives,  and  some  others.  I  have  not  been  pre- 
pared to  finish  any,  as  it  has  been  holiday  for 
three  days,  and  most  all  the  stores  except  gro- 
cery are  closed,  and  the  first  thing  I  want  is 
some  lumber  for  shelves. 

I  am  at  the  Hotel  du  Pare,  or  the  Park  Hotel, 
which  was  built  by  Alexander  Howard,  the- 
"Chevalier  Howard"  who,  thirty  years  ago,  took 
Brother  George  A.  Smith  and  party  through 
Palestine.  He  sold  this  hotel  and  now  lives  in 
Jaffa.  I  met  him  and  his  wife;  they  were  very 
kind  to  us,  and  much  interested  in  all  those  who- 
are  left  of  that  party.  Mr.  Howard  is  not  very 
well,  having  had  a  stroke  some  years  ago.  He  is. 
around,  but  not  lusty. 

I  have  not  forgotten  President  Smith's  little 
story  about  the  man  who  came  here  and  lost  his 
faith.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  such  is  not  the- 
case  with  me.  I  believe  a  hundred  times  more- 
strongly  than  before  that  this  land  could  feed 
millions.     1  shall  say  more  of  this  hereafter. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  people  and  the  cus- 
toms of  this  country.  They  are  kind,  good,  and 
industrious.  I  have  never  been  insulted,  nor 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  I  find  quite  the  re- 
verse. I  don't  believe  people  of  this  country  would 
interfere  with  anybody  who  was  decently  mind- 
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ing  his  own   business.     Well,  I  must  close  this,  Kindest  regards  and   love  to  you  and  all  m 

lest  I  tire  you.  loved  ones  at  home. 

I  write  with  an  Arab  pen,  made  out  of  a  reed,  Your  brother, 

sharpened  to  a  point.  C.  E.  Johnson. 
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THE  TOKYO,  JAPAN,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


f^^^N  Sunday  morning,  November 
1  \J  \  29th,  1903,  a  Sunday  School  of 
RfffnTBl  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chrisl  of 
HfiSSHP  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized 
at  Tokyo,  the  capital  of  Japan.  We  give 
a  picture  of  its  first  session  and  also 
of  the  mission  headquarters,  in  which 
building  the  school  was  held.  President 
Horace  S.  Ensisni  srives  the  following  ac- 


count of  the  organization  of  this  school: 
Elders  John  W.  Stoker  and  Sandford  W. 
Hedges  were  called  to  labor  in  Tokyo 
about  November  15th,  and  when  going 
into  their  districts  were  instructed  to 
invite  all  the  children  they  met,  and  to 
ask  the  parents  to  have  their  children 
meet  at  mission  headquarters.  No.  16 
Kasumigaokamachi,  Yotsuya,  Tokyo,  on 
Sunday  morning,  November  29th,  when  a 
Sunday  School  would  be  organized.     On 
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the  day  and  at  the  time  appointed,  (10 
a.  m.)  eighty-nine  little  tots,  ranging  in 
age  from  three  to  fourteen  years,  were 
assembled  in  the  Japanese  apartment,  our 
home  being  semi-foreign,  at  headquarters, 
anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  gather- 
ing. When  all  were  quietly  seated  on 
the  soft  floor  (the  Japanese  never  use 
chairs),  Elder  Alma  O.  Taylor,  who  had 
been   sustained    as    superintendent    and 


was  remarkable  to  observe  with  what  ease 
the  children  learned  this  hymn.  Following 
this  exercise  Brother  Taylor  spoke  a  few 
moments  on  the  life  of  Christ,  which 
seemed  to  entertain  them  very  much. 
Our  Sunday  School  song,  "The  Parting 
Hymn"  was  sung,  and  Sister  Ensign 
offered  the  benediction  in  the  Japanese 
tongue.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the 
children   were   invited   into   the    garden 
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teacher,  called  the  school  to  order,  and 
after  telling  them  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  the  session  opened  by  singing, 
-My  Sabbath  Home."  Elder  Featherstone 
followed  with  a  few  words  of  prayer  in  the 
native  tongue,  after  which  about  twenty 
minutes  were  occupied  in  learning  the  first 
verse  and  music  of  "Katsute  iyashiku 
umareshi  Iesu,"  the  translation  of  our 
hymn,  "Jesus  once  of  humble  birth."     It 


where  several  snap  shots  were  taken,  one 
of  which  accompanies  this  report,  also 
one  showing  the  front  view  of  the  mis- 
sion headquarters,  with  our  many  an- 
nouncements at  the  gate. 

Christmas  night  the  children  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  a  Christmas  tree 
entertainment.  We  arranged  a  short 
program,  consisting  of  songs,  stories  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  Christmas,  and  Santa 
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Claus,  these  were  interspersed  with  music 
on  the  piano,  mandolin,  guitar  and  har- 
monica. A  tree  was  appropriately  dec- 
orated and  besides  the  usual  decorations 
of  tinsel,  pop-corn  and  pretty  ornaments, 
a  small  bag  of  candy  and  nuts  and  a  story 
book  for  each  one  present  was  to  be  seen. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  children 
had  ever  seen  a  Christmas  tree,  and  when 
the  lights  were  put  out  and  the  candles 
lighted,  I  am  sure  that  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Zion  would  have  rejoiced 
could  they  have  seen  the  expressions  of 
pleasure  and  delight  that  shone  in  every 
Japanese  child's  face  who  was  present. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  and  as  the 
children  passed  out  each  one  was  given 
an  apple  and  an  orange.  In  "counting 
noses"  we  found  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  children  and  fifteen  adults  were 
present. 

Christmas  was  a  very  happy  day  for 
the  Elders  and  sisters  in  this  mission. 
Our  loved  ones  and  friends  at  home  sent 
us  kind  and  substantial  remembrances, 
which  filled  our  hearts  with  joy.  But 
we  were  no  lesss  thankful  for  the  successful 
way  in  which  our  Sunday  School  enter- 
tainment passed  off. 

#     #     # 

Elder  Alma  O.  Taylor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing additional  details  regarding  the 
"doings"  on  Christmas  day: 

By  the  time  the  program  began  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  children  and  twenty- 
five  adults  present.  The  room  and  side  hall 
were  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  program  was 
short,  but  took  well  with  all  present  both  old 
and  young.  It  was  as  follows: 
Song  (in  English)  "Merry,  Merry  Chil- 
dren"   Missionaries 

Prayer  (in  Japanese) Elder  Hedges 

Song  (in  Japanese)  "Jesus  once  of  Humble 

Birth" Children 

Talk   (in   Japanese)   Christ  and  Christmas 

Elder  Taylor 

Trio — mandolin,  guitar  and  piano Sister 

Ensign  and  Elders  Ensign  and  Peatherstone 

Congratulatory  reading  (Japanese) 

Brother  Kato,  a  native 


Trio — Harmonica,  mandolin  and  piano 

Elders   Ensign,   Featherstone   and   Hedges 

Christmas  as  celebrated  by  American  chil- 
dren (in  Japanese  Sister  Featherstone 

A  description  of  the  tree  and  introduction  of 

Santa  Claus  (in  Japanese) Elder  Taylor 

A  short  and  unexpected  dialogue  between 
Santa  Claus  and  Elder  Taylor. 

Presentation  of  presents— Santa  Claus 

President  Ensign 

Song  (in  English)  "Parting  Hymn" 

Missionaries 

Prayer  (in  Japanese) Elder  Stoker 

The  mirth  of  the  children  reached  its  highest 
pitch  when  we  put  out  the  lights,  lighted  the 
tree  and  introduced  Santa  Claus,  who  certainly 
was  an  excellent  reproduction.  The  tree  was 
most  artistically  decorated,  in  fact  lhave  never 
seen  anything  quite  as  pretty  as  it  was  when  the 
candles  were  burning.  We  had  all  the  different 
kind  of  ornaments  used  in  America  upon  such 
occasions,  also  a  few  native  novelties  that  set  it 
off  in  great  style.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  who  were  present  there  were  only  ten 
who  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  Christmas 
party. 

Hence  the  whole  audience  were  elated  with 
the  program  and  what  they  saw. 

After  the  little  children  were  sent  home  we 
treated  the  older  folks  to  cake  and  candy 
and  described  more  minutely  the  meaning 
of  all  that  we  did  and  said.  They  were,  profuse 
in  their  thanks  and  assured  us  that  they  had 
been  amply  repaid  for  coming.  *  *  *  You 
will  notice  that  all  but  two  songs  were  rendered 
in  Japanese.  The  only  reason  why  these  were 
not  given  in  the  native  tongue  and  by  the 
children,  was  that  the  translations  were  not  quite 
ready. 


SAID  HIS  PRAYERS. 

One  evening  little  Joe  was  kneeling  be- 
fore his  mother  saying  his  evening  pray- 
ers. His  mother  had  not  noticed  anything 
unusual  in  the  way  he  said  them,  until 
this  particular  night,  when  she  noticed  he 
repeated  his  own  name  after  the  "Amen." 
She  asked,  "Why  did  you  add  your  name. 
Joe?"  "Why,"  answered  the  child,  look- 
ing very  much  surprised,  "So  Grod'll  know 
who  said  them." 
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THE  WILD  DUCK'S  NEST. 

[  /"^    NE  "beautiful  spring  morning  Jack 

IbwtttW  an<^  ^oe  were  clown  by  the  big 
IwwilffsJ  pond  gathering  the  soft,  fluffy 
buds  from  the  pretty  pussy  willows,  and 
trying  the  bark  of  some  of  the  larger 
limbs  to  see  if  it  would  peel  well  enough 
for  whistles. 

"Listen!"  said  Jack  and  both  boys  were 
quiet.  Through  the  frosty  air  came  the 
faint  screech  of  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  fly- 
ing northward.  Back  went  the  boys' 
heads  and  they  watched  until  the  wTild 
birds  disappeared  in  the  distance: 

"Twenty-seven,"  said  Joe.  "Can't 
they  fly  high  though!" 

"You  bet!"  answered  Jack.  I  wish  I 
could  fly  like  that." 

"Where  are  they  going,  Jack?" 

"They  are  coming  up  into  our  country 
to  make  nests  and  raise  some  baby 
ducks." 

"I'd  like  to  see  some  baby  ducks, 
wouldn't  you,  Jack?" 

"You  bet,  but  maybe  we'll  find  some 
when  the  summer  comes." 

"Well,  summer  is  coming,"  said  Joe, 
for  the  pussy  willows  are  furry  and  I  saw 
an  old  robin  on  the  hedge  fence  this 
morning." 

"Yes."  said  Jack,  "and  the  meadow 
larks  are  singing  now." 

Jack  and  Joe  spent   the    sunny  spring 


days  in  a  happy  way,  and  when  summer 
came  they  had  a  little  garden  all  of  their 
own.  In  the  cool  summer  mornings  they 
drove  the  cows  to  the  pasture,  and  early 
in  the  evening  they  went  to  bring  them 
home. 

One  evening  they  were  late  in  going 
for  the  cows. 

"Hurry,  Jack,  its  getting  dark,  already," 
said  Joe,  '.'and  we  have  to  go  clear  to  the 
pasture  yet." 

The  two  boys  hurried  along  and  when 
they  reached  the  pasture  bars  the  cows 
were  standing  there  waiting  for  them.  As 
soon  as  the  bars  were  down  the  cows 
started  toward  the  house  and  the  boys 
followed.  After  leaving  the  pasture  they 
had  to  cross  Mr.  Smith's  meadow  before 
they  came  to  the  dusty  road. 

"I  like  to  walk  across  the  meadow,  don't 
you,  Jack?" 

"Yes,  Joe,  only  I  wish  it  wasn't  so 
dark.  I  step  on  the  stubble  and  it  hurts 
my  feet." 

"Oh.  it  don't  hurt  my  feet,"  and  Joe 
straightened  up  and  walked  a  little  faster. 

"Any  way,  the  moon  will  be  up  in  a  few 
more  minutes.  I  can  see  it  over  the  wil- 
lows now,"  said  Joe. 

Jack  and  Joe  stopped  to  look  at  the 
moon,  "How  yellow  and  round  it  is!" 
said  Jack. 

The  big  yellow  moon  kept  shining 
brighter    and    brighter,    and    the     boys 
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"walked  on  in  silence.  They  could  hear 
the  water  as  it  splashed  over  the  little 
headgate  in  the  ditch,  on  its  way  to  the 
pond  in  the  meadow.  They  were  still 
watching  the  moon  and  a  little  pale 
faced  star  when  suddenly  there  came  a 
"quack!  quack!"  and  Joe  screamed. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Jack.  And  Joe 
stooped  down  in  the  grass  by  the  side  of 
the  ditch  and  lifted  a  beautiful  wild  duck 
out  of  the  mud.  The  duck  called  out 
lustily,  but  Joe  held  it  closely  in  his 
arms. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  it,  Joe?" 

"I  don't  know.      I    stepped  right  on  it 
_  before  I  saw  it.     It  must  be  hurt  in  some 
way  or  it  would  have  flown  away  when  it 
heard  us  coming." 

When  the  boys  reached  the  little  bridge 
they  stopped  to  look  at  the  duck  and  they 
found  that  one  of  its  wings  was  hurt  and 
its  feet  were  tangled  in  a  piece  of  cord. 
The  boys  hurried  home  with  the  duck 
and  carried  it  into  the  dining  room  where 
their  mother  was  reading. 

"What  in  the  world  have  you  there?" 
•asked  Mrs.  Stuart. 

"Oh,  mama,  it's  a  real  live  duck.  Joe 
stepped  on  it  before  we  saw  it." 

"Isn't  it  a  beauty,   mama?"    cried  Joe. 

Mama  put  down  her  book  and  the 
boys  brought  the  duck  to  the  light.  It 
fluttered,  called  loudly  and  tried  to  get 
away,  but  they  held  to  it. 

"It  is  not  very  pretty,"  said  the  mama, 
"it  has  shed  so  many  feathers,  and  see, 
its  wing  is  bleeding.  Poor  creature, 
some  hunter  has  shot  it  in  the  wing. 
When.'  was  it?" 

"It  was  in  the  grass  down  by  the  head- 
gate. 

"Perhaps  it  has  a  nest  near  the  pond. 
For  tonight  you  had  better  put  it  in  that 
little  chicken  box,  and  tomorrow  we  shall 
see  what  papa  can  do  for  it." 

The  boys  fed  it  some  sxqiper  and  put  it 
to  sleep  in  the  chicken  bos.       Early    the 


next  morning  they  brought  it  some  break- 
fast and  then  took  it  to  the  house  to  see 
if  their  father  could  tell  what  was  the 
matter  with  it. 

"I  am  sure  its  wing  is  broken,"  said 
•lack,  "for  it  cannot  fly."  But  when  they 
washed  the  blootl  from  its  wing  they 
found  it  was  only  bruised:  Its  feet  were 
cut  where  they  had  been  caught  in  the 
string. 

"It  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two," 
said  Mr.  Stuart.  And  so  it  was.  The 
boys  put  it  in  the  barnyard  and  it  was 
soon  enjoying  itself  eating  corn  and 
scratching  for  worms. 

"Why  doesn't  it  fly  away,  papa?"  asked 
Joe  one  day.  "I  thought  ducks  were 
very  wild." 

"Oh,  my  boy,   the   old   duck   can't   fly 
now.     Don't  you  see  that  almost  all  of  its 
'feathers  are  gone?" 

"How  did  it  lose  so  many  feathers, 
papa?" 

"My  little  boys  do  not  know  much 
about  wild  ducks.  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  all  about  them  some  day.  You  may 
go  with  me  to  the  meadow  today  and 
look  for  the  duck's  nest,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you  will  find  it." 

Day  after  day  the  boys  went  to  the 
meadow  with  their  father  and  they  hunted 
anxiously  for  the  duck's  nest.  But  they 
were  always  disappointed  in  their  patient 
search.  They  often  watched  the  ducks 
swimming  on  the  pond  and  they  won- 
ered  if  the  family  of  their  own  wild  duck 
was  on  the  water,  too. 

Their  father  had  told  them  some  things 
about  ducks. 

"You  know  the  ducks  pair  early  in  the 
spring."  he  said,  "and  as  soon  as  they  are 
mated  they  fly  away  to  find  a  prett\  place 
for  a  summer  home.  They  usually  build 
their  nest  near  a  river  or  pond.  Some 
times  they  build  in  a  tree.  Then  the 
mother  lays  the  eggs  and  the  father 
watches  over  her  carefully  until  the  baby 
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ducks  are  hatched.  The  mother  usually 
lays  from  nine  to  eleven  eggs  before  she 
begins  to  set.  It  takes  the  eggs  twenty- 
eight  days  to  hatch,  and  while  the  mother 
patiently  waits  the  father  is  very  kind  to 
her.  Once  or  twice  every  day  he  comes 
to  the  nest  and  watches  closely  to  see  if 
any  one  is  near.  Then  he  flies  into  the 
air  and  circles  about  the  nest.  The 
mother  bird  comes  out  and  they  go  down 
to  the  water  together.  After  the  mother 
has  had  something  to  eat  and  has  taken  a 
little  exercise  and  a  bath,  she  goes  back 
to  the  nest  to  watch  over  the  eggs  and 
keep  them  warm.  The  last  few  days  that 
she  is  sitting  she  does  not  leave  the  eggs 
at  all.  As  soon  as  the  ducklings  are  hatched 
she  carefully  takes  them  to  the  nearest 
water  and  there,  day  after  day,  she  watches 
them,  teaching  them  to  dive  and  hunt  for 
food.  She  stays  with  them  all  summer 
until  they  are  strong  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  When 
summer  comes  they  go  into  the  farmers' 
fields  at  night  and  eat  corn  and  grain. 
During  the  day  they  swim  on  the  water 
and  lie  in  the  shade." 

Their  father  told  them  other  things 
about  the  wild  duck  and  after  the  boys 
had  learned  so  much  about  it  they  were 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  find  one's  nest. 

One  morning  before  daylight,  Joe  had 
to  go  to  the  field  to  get  a  bridle  he  had 
left  hanging  on  the  willows.  As  he  came 
breaking  through  the  willows  he  was 
startled  for  he  felt  something  soft  and 
warm  nutter  over  his  bare  feet.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  a  mother  duck  and 
a  number  of  pretty  ducklings  cautiously 
hurrying  through  the  grass  and  low 
bushes,  near  the  edge  of  the  pond.  He 
started  to  follow  them  and  then  he 
thought  of  the  wild  duck  at  home. 

"The  nest  must  be  near  by,"  said  he. 
And  he  went  back  in  search  of  it.  Surely 
that  could  not  be  a  nest,  and  yet  it  looked 
like   the  one   his   father  had   described. 


There  was  some  dry  grass  spread  out  like 
a  large  bowl,  and  the  bowl  or  little  hollow 
was  half  full  of  duck  feathers.  Now  he 
knew  how  the  mother  was  able  to  keep  so 
many  ducklings  warm;  she  covered  them 
with  feathers.  After  he  had  told  his 
mother  all  about  it,  Joe  said,  "Mama, 
where  does  the  mother  bird  get  so  many 
feathers?" 

"That  is  the  dearest  part  of  the  story," 
answered  mama.  "As  soon  as  it  is  time 
for  the  ducklings  to  peck  their  way  out  of 
the  eggs  and  to  come  into  the  beautiful 
world,  the  mother  relines  her  home.  She 
pulls  the  feathers  out  of  her  own  breast 
to  make  a  warm  covering  for  her  little 
ones." 

"Does  it  hurt  her,  mama?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  it  does.  But  she  loves 
her  little  babies  so  much  that  she  is  will- 
ing to  suffer  for  them  even  before  she  has 
seen  them." 

"Why  doesn't  the  father  pull  his  feath- 
ers,   too?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Although  his  feathers 
are  much  brighter  and  prettier  than  the 
mother's,  he  helps  but  little  in  lining  the 
nest.  But  a  strange  thing  happens  to 
him  about  the  time  the  little  ones  are 
hatched.  His  pretty  feathers  begin  to 
fall  out  and  we  say  he  is  'moulting.'  He 
sheds  so  many  feathers  that  he  is  unable 
to  fly.  He  stays  near  the  nest,  but  even 
then  he  is  sometimes  hurt." 

"Oh.  mama,  is  that  the  reason  why  our 
duck  doesn't  fly  away?"  asked  Jack. 

"That  is  the  very  reason.  I  noticed 
yesterday  that  his  feathers  are  coming 
in  again.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  fly 
again.  You  had  better  take  him  back  to 
the  pond,  for  if  he  can  find  his  family  he 
will  be  much  happier  with  them  than  he 
will  be  in  the  barnyard." 

"I'm  sure  that  was  his  nest  I  found," 
said  Joe. 

"His  wing  is  well  now,"  said  Jack,  "but 
wasn't    it   too  bad  for  the  hunter  to  shoot 
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him  when  the  poor  fellow  could  not  fly 
away?" 

"It  was  too  bad,'1  replied  mama.  "1  hope 
my  boys  will  never  shoot  a  poor  creature 
like  that,  just  for  sport." 

"I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  kill  a  duck  just 
for  fun,"  paid  Jack.  "It  would  be  too 
bad  to  kill  the  mother  when  she  suffers 
and  waits  so  patiently  for  her  little  ones 
and  it  would  be  cowardly  to  kill  the  father 
when  he  could  not  fly." 

After  a  few  days  had  passed  the  wild 
•duck  could  fly  over  the  low  fence.  Then 
the  boys  took  him  down  by  the  pond  and 
turned  him  loose.  He  called  loudly, 
"Quack!  quack!"  and  then  he  ran  and 
jumped  into  the  pond.  He  was  .very  glad 
to  be  free  again. 

When  the  boys  went  to  bed  that  night 
they  thought  of  him  and  wondered  where 
he  was.  I  wish  they  could  have  seen 
him  for  he  was  with  his  little  family 
sleeping  peacefully  in  the  tall  grass  by 
the  side  of  the  feathered  nest. 

The  boys  continued  to  go  to  the  pond, 
and  they  always  went  down  and  looked  for 
their  wild  duck.  They  thought  he  looked 
different  from  all  the  others.  Some  days 
the  boys  would  take  bits  of  food  and 
throw  into  the  water  for  the  ducks. 

But  when  October  came  with  its  rest- 
ful, happy  days,  all  the  wild  ducks  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  a  long  journey.  They 
had  suits  of  bright,  new  feathers  now, 
for  winter  was  coming. 

One  clear  morning  they  all  went  on 
the  pond  in  the  meadow.  They  called 
good  by  to  the  nest  in  the  tall  grass,  to 
the  little  stream  and  the  headgate,  to  the 
pretty  pond  and  the  little  meadow;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  to  dear  little  Jack  and 
Joe.  And  then  the  wild  ducks  rose  high 
above  the  meadow  and   flew  southward. 

"I  wonder  if  they'll  come  back  next 
summer?"  said  Joe. 

"If  some  hunter  don't  kill   them  I  bet 


they  will."    said  Jack,  "for  we've  been  so 
good  to  them  always." 

And  when  the  pond  was  covered  with 
ice  and  the  tall  grass  was  loaded  with 
snow,  the  boys  would  point  out  the  place 
where  the  wild  duck's  nest  used  to  be, 
and  all  the  while  the  wild  ducks  were  in 
a  beautiful,  sunny  land  away  southward. 
And  the  same  dear  moon  that  filled  Jack's 
and  Joe's  little  bed  room  with  a  silvery 
light  as  it  looked  in  at  the  window  and 
saw  them  tucked  snugly  under  the  covers 
also  watched  the  ducks  as  they  slept  with 
their  heads  tucked  under  their  wings. 
The  same  bright  sun  that  gave  light  and 
warmth  to  Jack  and  Joe  "also  lighted  and 
warmed  the  ducks.  And  the  same  kind 
Father  who  watched  over  Jack  and  Joe 
through  the  long,  cold  winter,  also  watched 
over  the  wild  ducks.  And  when  spring 
came  He  guided  them  back  to  the  pond 
in  the  meadow  and  to  the  tall  grass  where 
the  wild  duck's  nest  used  to  be. 

Leila  Marler. 
& 
THE   LETTER-BOX. 
Kindness  to  Animals. 

Willakd,  Utah. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Proimet 
Joseph  Smith's  kindness  to  his  dog.  One 
cold  night  in  January,  before  they  had  a 
meeting  house  in  Nauvoo,  some  of  the 
Saints  went  to  the  Prophet  Joseph's 
house  to  hold  a  meeting.  He  only  had 
one  large  room. 

When  it  was  time  to  begin  the  meeting 
Joseph  said,  "It  is  too  cold  tonight  to 
turn  the  dog  out.  Major,  (that  was  the 
dog's  name)  you  can  go  under   the   bed." 

The  dog  did  as  he  was  told,  and  stayed 
there  while  they  held  meeting. 

My  grandma's  aunt.  Charlotte  Cole, 
told  me  this  story.  She  and  her  brother 
were  at  the  meeting.  She  is  seventy- 
nine  years  old.  She  lives  near  our  home. 
There  is  a   dear   old    gentleman    we    call 
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Uncle  Robert  Holmes  who  comes  to  see 
us  sometimes.  He  is  a  pioneer  and  has 
a  pretty  badge,  he  was  eighty-eight  years 
old  yesterday,  January  19,  1904.  He  tells 
us,  too,  what  a  good,  kind  man  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet,  was. 

In  the  summer  when  school  is  closed  I 
work  with  my  papa  and  big  brothers  on 
the  farm,  I  have  a  pony  and  a  dog  and 
I  try  to  be  kind  to  them.  I  took  the 
Juvenile  last  year  and  my  little  sister, 
Rula,  takes  it  this  year.  I  am  nine  years 
old. 

Aetimus  S.  Ward. 


Ate  too  Much  Grain. 

Dover,  Utah. 
I  have  four  brothers.  One  of  them  is 
on  a  mission  in  Georgia.  He  has  been 
gone  eight  months.  There  are  six.  sisters 
of  us.  I  had  a  pet  lamb  and  its  name  was 
Mary.  One  day  it  ate  too  much  grain 
and  it  died. 

Hoetense  Steele. 


Going  to   School. 

Peoa,  Utah. 
There  are  five  brothers  and  four  sisters 
of  lis.  One  brother  and  one  sister  are 
going  to  school  in  Provo.  Three  broth- 
ers and  I  go  to  school  here.  We  have  a 
baby  sister.  Our  cousins  are  here  now. 
also.  My  father  is  fifty  years  old,  my 
mother  is  forty-two  and  I  am  eleven. 

Hettie  Neel. 


Sad  Deaths. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
I  go  to  the  First  Ward  Sunday  School. 
Our  Bishop  is  Brother  Ensign.  My 
father  died  on  the  5th  of  September.  And 
on  the  last  day  of  November  my  little 
sister  died.  We  had  the  Elders  to  ad- 
minister   to   them,    but    it  seemed    they 


were  not  to  live.  My  mama  has  seven 
children,  I  am  the  only  girl.  I  shall  be 
twelve  in  February. 

Jennie  Bbinkebhoff. 

0 

Living  on  a  Farm  in  Summer. 

Salina.  Utah. 

Seeing  nothing  from  here  in  the  Letter 
Box  my  Sunday  School  teacher,  Miss 
Hattie  Taylor,  asked  me  if  I  woidd  write. 
Of  course  I  could  not  refuse. 

My  folks  live  on  a  farm  in  the  summer 
time,  about  four  miles  from  Salina.  It 
would  make  lis  rustle  to  get  to  Sunday 
School  in  time  if  we  should  go  to  Salina. 
But  this  year  we  went  to  Aurora,  as  it 
was  nearer.  The  object  of  either  school  is 
to  make  us  honest  and  useful.  After 
threshing  is  done,  we  move  to  our  home 
in  Salina  to  attend  the  district  school. 

I  enjoy  my  Sunday  School,  and  love  all 
who  attend. 

Vivian  Stevens,  age  11  years. 

0 

A  Good  Country. 

Pima,  Arizona. 
Not  seeing   many  letters  from  here,  I 
thought  I  would  write  one. 

We  live  in  a  valley  where  we  can  raise 
nearly  anything  we  try,  if  we  only  had 
more  water,  for  it  has  been  very  scarce 
for  four  or  five  years,  but  we  have  plenty 
this  season. 

We  take  the  Juvenile  and  I  enjoy 
reading  the  pieces  very  much,  especially 
the  little  letters. 

My  birthday  is  St.  Valentine's  day. 
Your  sister  in  the  Gospel. 
Mabel  Allen. 

0 

About  Canada. 

Stieling,  Alta. 
I  live  in  Canada.     The  summer  is  very 
nice,  with  the   big  prairie    covered    with 
grass  and  pretty  flowers.     The  sun  comes 
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up  at  four  o'clock,  so  the  day  is  long.  In 
winter  the  days  are  very  short  and  very 
cold,  so  cold  sometimes  that  little  children 
cannot  go  to  school.  My  teacher  has 
been  quite  sick,  but  she  is  able  to  teach 
school  now.  My  oldest  brother  is  in  Salt 
Lake  City  going  to  school.  I  am  seven 
years  old. 

R.  Zella  Grant. 


Good  Faith. 

Soda  Springs. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile, and  I  go  to  Sunday  School  when 
I  am  well.  I  have  been  sick  for  two 
weeks.  One  morning  when  I  was  sick, 
mama  knelt  by  n  y  bed  and  prayed,  and 
all  pain  left  me  in  one  minute.  I  know 
that  we  are  in  the  true  church.  And  I 
know  that  when  I  am  tempted  to  do 
wrong  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  tell  me 
that  I  should  not  do  it. 

Rachel  M.  Suhrke. 


old,  then  I  can  be  baptized.  I  have  four 
sisters  and  one  brother  alive  and  two  sis- 
ters dead. 

Your  little  friend, 

Olive  Hill. 


Seen  and  Heard  Some  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles. 

Salem,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Friends: — I  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  have  seen  Presidents  Joseph  F. 
Smith  and  Anthon  H.  Lund  and  some  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  have  heard  them 
speak.  We  take  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor and  like  to  read  it.  Grandma  has  a 
house  on  our  lot.  My  grandpa  died  about 
three  years  ago,  and  I  stay  with  my 
grandma,  part  of  the  time.  I  say  my 
prayers  every  night  and  morning,  and  I 
go  to  Sunday  School,  Religion  Class  and 
Primary. 

Emma  Christexsex. 


Grandfather  a  Good  Age. 

Rockland,  Idaho. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten to  my  little  friends  who  read  the  Let- 
ter Box.  We  go  to  Sunday  School,  my 
little  brother  Heber  and  I.  He  is  five 
years  old.  Our  grandpa  is  eighty-three 
years  old.  He  married  Lavinia  Smith, 
the  Prophet  Joseph's  niece.  We  live  on 
a  farm. 

Your  little  friend, 

Lavinia  Walker. 

m 

Can  Soon  be  Baptized. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
I  like  to  read  the  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  am  in  the 
primary  department  of  the  Thirty-first 
Ward  Sunday  School.  My  teachers  are 
Miss  Nettie  Hill  (my  sister)  and  Miss 
Jane  Taylor.    I  shall  soon  be  eight  years 


No  Flowers  or  Trees. 

DlAMOXDVILLE,  WlO. 

We  have  been  reading  the  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  and  we  think  them  very  nice. 
As  we  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  here, 
we  will  write  one.  .We  go  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday  and  like  our  teach- 
ers very  much.  We  have  a  nice  superin- 
tendent, his  name  is  Brother  Hutchenson. 
The  wind  blows  all  the  time  here,  and 
there  are  no  flowers  or  trees,  am!  we 
often  wish  there  were.  We  are  cousins 
and  our  names  are 

Isabell  Sneddon, age  11. 

Elizabeth  Sneddon,  age  10. 

0 

A  New  Year   Prayer 

Not  fur  a  shortened  road, 

Eased  to  the  feet; 
Not  for  a  Lightened  load 

Weakness  to  meet. 
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Only  for  strength  to  bear 
Thy  gifts  of  love  or  care, 
Each  hour  and  everywhere, 
Patient  and  sweet. 

Selected. 


IN  NATURES  NEST. 

Thick  and  fast  from  their  feeding  place, 
In  the  upper  realms  of  the  graying  sky, 

The  storm  birds  gather  and  fly  apace. 
At  the  summons  of  nature's  signal-cry. 


Ply  and  swerve  to  the  giant  nests — 
Set  where  a  wearied  wing  must  light — 

In  the  heart  of  the  highest  mountain  crest — 
A  certain  lure  to  their  earthward  flight. 

Their  eggs  are  mammoth  snowballs,  packed 
In  the  pine-fleeced  hollows — and  anon — 

When  the  summer's  fervid  heat  has  cracked 
The  crusted  ice-shells  round  them  drawn — 

Shall  bring  forth  fruits  to  the  waiting  earth; — 
Green  to  the  field  and  gold  to  the  farm. 

So  the  whole  earth  joins  in  a  glad  wassail 
In  the  dim,  gray  days  when  the  storm-birds 
swarm.  Josephine  Spencer. 


BRINGING  IN  THE  SHEAVES. 


Words  by  Knowles  Shaw. 


Music  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 
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0IIHO1JDS  OH  GRED1TT 
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Under  our  new  system  any  person  ;; 

of  honest  intentions   may   have  a  .I 

Diamond  Ring  or  Pin  and  pay  for  " 
it  in  small  monthly  payments. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons,     | 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

26  Jvlain  Sitfeet,  »  Salt  Ltake  City.    J 


■■'.■.qui  1.IUJJ      NO    MONEY     NEEDED.     Brad  a.  ».««»»• 

inn  nddrew.  without  .iloglecentof  money,  woeend  FREE  end  TRUST  yoa  with  24  ot  our  Mw 
liHTJfj  JmuT  NOTXLTtia  to..U.tl<  e.  ft  piece,  d.eltro  would  UkS&a,  They  «.r.  the  F*it*.t 
S.llior  GOodeon  lh.ina.rket.  Onee{cn«  wrltre:  '-Sjol.l  kllla  36  tninutea,  Mad  more."  Vheniold 
Hod  uj  tb«  %■!  40,  we  .end  you  the  PREMIUM  TOD  EARrl  .nd  .re  ivtitlid  t«  >s  per 
r.ulor.  No  trie,  or  etch  .bout  ibli.  If  good*  .r.  not  found  to  bo  superior  to  thoM  Hnt  out 
OT  other  arms,  you  ra.y  return  M one..  Writ*  plainly.  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRT. 
UMPIRE    SPECIALTY    CO..       Ofnt.      3S  .      GRKEFt v'  I -MS.  ">*-_*>a 
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DESERET 
SUflDflV 
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FOR     THEia 

NEW  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

44  Ea^t 
Soutl?  Jemple 
Salt  Lake  Citt 
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j|  DeBouzek  Engraving  Company, 


27,   29  West 
Soutb  Tempi*   St. 

SAliT  Uflr^E  CITV,       -     -     -       UTAH. 


fit******************** ********* 


Cutler  Bros.  Co., 

a«  IVHIrl  STftHHT,    -    Salt  Liako  city 

New  spring  suitings  just  received,  elegant 

assortment  from  $"20.00  to  $28.00  to  order 
200  doz.  Men's  Neckwear,  nice  assortment, 

half  price. 
50  doz.  Men's  Black  Wool  half-Hose,  worth 

35c  for  20c. 
70  doz.  Ladies'  White  Waists,  worth  $3.00 

for  $1.50. 
20  doz.  Ladies'  Gray  Corduroy  Waists,  worth 

$3.00  tor  $1.75. 

500doz.  Ladies'  Wool  Hose,  worth  50c  for  35c 

lOOOMen's  and  Boy's  Suits  at  reduced  prices. 

Approved  Knitted  Garmants  made  by  our 

new  electric  machinery  from  $1 .00  to  $2.00 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO., 
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|  CHAS.     PETERSON, 

44  Richards  St..  Salt  Lake  City. 

£     Signs,  Silk  Banners,  Badges, 

Theatrical  Scenery,  etc. 

The  only  manufacturer  of 

i  METHL  SIGNS  $ 

Between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  sketches  and  estimates. 

Phones  1608-K  and  1776-Z 

SO    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Communlca- 
tlona  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Pateuts  taken  through  Muim  &  Co.  receive 
tpeclal  notice*  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 
dilation  of  any  scientific  journal 
"hft 


Largest  clr- 

Terms,  $3  a 

four  month*.  $L  Sold  by  all  newadcalera. 


year:  four  months 

MUNN&Co.3616™^-  New  York 

Unmet,  once,  826  F  at,  WMkloston.  D.  C. 


Here  Stands  Honesty. 

Sometimes  you  worry  about  the  choice 
of  Furnishings  for  the  home.  We  are 
experienced  and  can  relieve  that  "heavy 
feeling"  "by  giving  fair  prices  and 
honest  dealing.  * 

H.    DlflWOODEY 

Furniture  Company. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


UTAH. 


SUflDRY  SCflOOii,  MfflMRY  WD  KlSDERGfiRTEJl  IHflTERlfllt. 

KINDERGARTEN  CHAIRS.  We  can  furnish  your  school  with  good,  strong  Kinder- 
garten Chairs  at  a  very  reasonable  price.     Send  your  orders  to  Deseret  S.  S.  Union. 

PICTURES  ON  TIIE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Thirty-five  pictures  in  set.  These  pic- 
tures will  be  of  great  help  to  Primary  teachers  during  the  year  1904.  85c  a  set,  postpaid. 

HYMNS  AND  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  SAINTS.  Fifty  Hymns  and  songs,  written  in 
simple  and  inspiring  language.  Set  to  music  suited  to  children's  voices.  20c  copy,  postpaid. 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


4-H-l-H  ■!  'M-I  **  t-H-H"M  I  I  ■<■■  1  !■  I-M-M-f 

■  • 

!j  (MYTOIl  flUSIG  GO. 


Utah's  Leading  Musio  House. 
Established  186U. 


PlRflOS 
aud  ORGANS 


Sheet  Music  and  Books,  Lowest 
Prices,  Easiest  Terms.  Every- 
thing Musical.  Write  for  Cata- 
logues. 


II  CMYTOfI  flUSIG  GO. 

SDCCESSOBS  TO 

D.  O.  CALDER'S  SONS  CO 
109  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR  .  MGR. 

»M"I"I-M-I"H"H-I-M"M-M"H"H-M"l"l"t- 
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GO   TO 

snnett  Glass  &  PaintCo. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information  you  want  about 

Class  and  Paint. 


1 


Send  them  "your  orders  and  you  will  be 

pleased  with  their  method  of 

doing  business. 


YOU    WILL    GET    SATISFACTION. 

yjJaily  Trains  Each  Way  Be- 
tween Salt  Lake 'and 
Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT    LINE 

RAILROAD. 

All  Points  East,  West  and  North 
reached  via  Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  M.  SCHUMACHER,  Traffic  Mgr.d 
D.  E.  BCKLEY,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A. 
D.  S.  SPENCEE,  A    O.  P.  &  T.  A. 
City  Ticket  Office,  aul  Main  Street.  Telephone  280. 


